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ARITHMETICS, yet so arranged that the book will readily suppiement any other series. Pupils who master these examples 
will have no difficulty afterwards in solving any fair questions in Arithmetic, 

It is believed that more material is furnished, and in a more compact form, than in any 
other book of the same grade, 

For High Schools, Academies, Private Schools and Seminaries aud tor reviews and examinations in ALL GRADES of schools» 
we believe this book is unequalled, 
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THE ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS TO DIRECTORS. 


A, MONG all the important duties pertain- 
A ing to the office of school-director, 
there is none more weighty and of more far- 
reaching influence than that of electing the 
men into whose hands the interests of our 
public schools for the next three years shall 
be entrusted. The time for this election will 
soon be at hand, and a mistake or a neglect 
of duty here may do an injury to our schools 
which no amount of subsequent labor and 
zeal can undo. What an efficient, active 
superintendent may do can be seen in the 
schools of Quincy, St. Louis, and, we are 
proud to say, in some of the counties of our 
own state; whilst in counties immediately 
adjoining to these may be seen the sad results 
of incompetent supervision. There is in 
some quarters a strong feeling that the office 
of County Superintendent should be abol- 
ished; and if it is to be filled by men such as 
are sometimes elected to it, it is difficult to 
prove its necessity. The most effective way 
of meeting these enemies of our Public 
School system is to put our schools into the 
hands of men whose qualifications are un- 
questioned, 

Teaching is a science by itself, of equal 
rank with the science of Law, Medicine, or 
Theology. The qualifications necessary in a 


superintendent of schools are therefore deter- 
mined by the nature of this science, and by 
the duties peculiar to the office in distinction 
from those of the teacher. 

Unquestionably the first and most impor- 





tant qualification of a superintendent is thor- 
ough scholarship. Whilst it seldom happens 
that much learning maketh a man mad, there 
is no calling in life in which a little learning 
is so dangerous a thing as the profession of 
teaching. Superficial scholarship is the bane 
of our school system, and has always tended 
to drag down the profession beneath the dig- 
nity of the other ‘‘learned professions.”’ 
Nothing would be more unfortunate than to 
have the highest position of the profession 
pass into the hands of men whose scholarship 
does not command the respect of the learned 
men of other professions. Nothing has a 
stronger tendency to drive able and scholarly 
young men out of the profession than the 
folly of subjecting them to the humiliation of 
having incompetent Superintendents dictate 
to them. Ignorance and wickedness ‘in 
high places’’ are equally despicable. Such 
men’s arrogance and arbitrariness are gener- 
ally in an inverse ratio to their intelligence. 
They often have one idea less than the much- 
despised ‘‘ man of one idea.”’ 

There is a wide-spread notion that all that 
is required in a teacher is a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the branches he is to teach, 
and that scholarship in the higher branches is 
of little account to a teacher in elementary 
schools. Some men are entertaining the 
same opinion with regard to the intellectual 
qualifications necessary for a superintendent. 
They imagine that if he has a fair acquaint- 
ance with the branches in which he must 
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examine teachers, he is qualified for the po- 
sition. Few errors are more pernicious to 
the interests of our schools. If the experience 
of centuries has taught us that a young man 
must spend two or three years in the special 
work of preparing for college, and then spend 
four years more at college in the study of the 


. ancient languages and the elements of science, 


and subsequently another two or three years 
in a law school, a medical sehool or a 
theological seminary, in order to be success- 
ful in any of the other learned professions, 
we ought certainly to expect of one who 
holds a high position in the profession of 
teaching more than a mere acquaintance with 
the common branches, a smattering of algebra 
and geometry, together with a ‘little Latin 
and less Greek.’’ 

Besides general scholarship in the higher 
branches, there is needed also special ac 
quaintance with the studies strictly profes- 
sional. No man is qualified to hold the 
position of superintendent who has not a 
thorough knowledge of the history of teaching 
as a science, from the age of Greece and 
Rome to the present time. ‘This is just as 
essential to the teacher as church history, the 
history of law and the history of medicine 
are to the theologian, the lawyer, and the 
physician. A man’s views are very narrow 
before he has studied the history of his pro- 
fession. Many a ‘‘new method’’ would not 
be experimented on in our schools, if teachers 
and superintendents had a better acquaintance 
with the history of education. ‘They would 
find that many of these methods, so far from 
being new, had been tried and found wanting 
in other countries and other They 
would possibly make less account of brick and 
mortar, less of machinery, and more of 
brains, in the school-room. 

Besides the history of education as a sci- 
ence, it would seem to be necessary for one 
who is to be entrusted with the superinten- 
dency of schools to have a thorough knowl 
edge of the science of the human mind. The 
most important element in education is not 
the imparting of knowledge, but the training 
of the faculties of the mind. No teacher can 
teach intelligently without a thorough know! 
edge of the nature of the mind and the oper 
ations of its various faculties. Who would 
think of employing a physician in his family 
who knows nothing of the structure of the 
human body and the functions of its different 
parts? What the science of physiology is to 
the physician, 


mental 
teacher. We should at 


ages. 


science is to the 
once feel that we 


were committing a great wrong if we allowed 
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an incompetent physician to trifle with our 
children’s health, and yet we seldom hesitate 
to allow a quack in the school-room to trifle 
with their immortal souls. We say it not by 
way of figure of speech when we assert that 
fully one-third of the teachers employed in 
the public schools are not qualified to have 
in hand the training of immortal souls. 
Fully one-half of them know absolutely 
nothing of mental science. We venture to 
say that in the western part of the state coun- 
ties can be found in which there are not more 
than half a dozen teachers whose knowledge 
of mental science extends beyond the limits 
of our ordinary text-books on the subject. 
What is more astounding still, is the fact 
that there are county superintendents who, 
to our certain knowledge, have no work on 
mental science in their libraries, and who, if 
they were to be required to pass an examina- 
tion on the subject, would imagine they saw 
**the hand-writing on the wall.”’ 

What right have we to expect that our 
schools will accomplish what they ought to 
accomplish, as long as those who are to have 
them in charge are totally ignorant of the 
very elements of the science of teaching ? 
How can we hope that our schools will pros- 
per, as long as superintendents themselves are 


| utterly incompetent to pass intelligent judg- 





| 
| 


ment on teachers’ work? We are aware that 
there are many noted exceptions to these re- 
marks. But it cannot be denied that in many 
of our counties there are superintendents 
utterly unqualified for their work. The salary 
paid in most counties is sufficient to command 
good talent. There is no reason why we 
should not have in every county, in the office 
of superintendent, a man with a full collegiate 
education, or at least a thorough normal 
school training. 

Besides being a thorough scholar, it would 
seem necessary that a superintendent should 
be himself a successful teacher. Regardless 
of higher considerations, it is but a matter of 
jystice to teachers that he who is invested 
with the authority of dictating to them, should 
at least be himself able to carry out his own 
He should not be 


suggestions successfully. 


| of the number of those for whom “‘ it is easier 


to teach twenty what were good to be done, 
than be one of the twenty to follow their own 
teaching.’”’ He should be a man of experi- 
eace in teaching schools of various grades and 
character. It is not number of years, but the 
various character of his work, that gives value 
to a man’s experience. 

Another qualification that we should natu- 


rally look for in a superintendent, is the 
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faculty of skillful management. If he is a 
successful teacher, and his scholarship is un- 
questioned, but has not the gift of wise, care- 
ful management and practical tact, he will 
not be able to meet successfully many of the 
obligations which the office imposes on him. 
His advice is sought by directors with regard 
to school architecture, furniture and text 
books, as well as with regard to financial dif- 
ficulties in school matters, and the best 
methods of meeting them. If he has not 
sound, practical judgment, as well as skill in 
the management of financial matters, his 
suggestions may be the means of involving 
school districts unnecessarily in debts that 
will embarrass the successful workings of their 
schools for years thereafter. Often, by care- 
ful management of a few things, ail the other 
complicated parts of the machinery of school 
work run successfully. * Hudibras is said to 
have used only one spur on his horse, because 
he knew if he made one side of his horse run 
the other would not lag behind. The prin- 
ciple has its application in school work. No 
amount of zeal and labor can make up for the 
lack of practical judgment and tact. 

A superintendent should, furthermore, be 
a man of great energy and zeal, endowed 
with the power of inspiring teachers and 


school officers with enthusiasm. His success, 


will largely depend on his power of enlisting 
the interest of teachers and directors in the 
measures which he desires to have carried 
out Enthusiasm, guided by sober, practical 
judgment, is the momentum with which a 
man moves in his calling. Aristotle says: 
‘‘Mere thought moves nothing.” ‘The 
thoughts that shake mankind are thoughts 
glowing with the fire of enthusiasm. No 
man can accomplish much in a work that 
requires the harmonious co-operation of 
other men, without having the power of in- 
spiring them with his zeal. This is a special 
gift of some men. It shows itself in a super- 
intendent in the success with which he gets 
up educational meetings, particularly local 
and county institutes. The superintendent 
who can not succeed in interesting directors 
sufficiently to attend the annual county in- 
stitute and take an active part in its exercises, 
who can not even enlist sufficient interest 
among teachers in institute work to induce 
them to hold local or district institutes, lacks 
one of the most essential qualifications for his 
office. The superintendent is directly re- 
sponsible for the interest manifested in edu- 
cational matters among teachers and directors. 

It,is clearly the duty of every director at 
the coming election to give his support to 





the man who is best qualified for the office, 
regardless of the individual interests of the 
several candidates. The office should not be 
given to the man who needs it financially, but 
to the one who will fill it most satisfactorily. 
If a man can not make a living in any other 
position, his claims on the office of county 
superintendent ought not to be strong. ‘The 
law has wisely made provision in other ways 
for the support of those who can not earn a 
living. It is bad economy to support the 
poor by putting them into office. To rob 
the children of an entire county for the pur- 
pose of affording a living to a man who is 
not qualified for the position is, to say the 
least, cruel charity—‘‘a deed of pious 
crime.”’ 

Such considerations, unfortunately, have 
weight with some directors. ‘This is_par- 
ticularly the case with candidates who have 
held the office fora few terms. They have 
become intimately acquainted with all the 
directors of the county. They are on terms 
of friendship with them all. In such cases, 
directors often allow considerations of per- 
sonal friendship and sympathy for the candi- 
date to out-weigh the higher considerations 
of the interests of the schools. No director 
who wishes to act conscientiously in the mat- 
ter can do this. Merit alone must weigh. 
The law of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest ’’ here 
becomes a moral law. 

There is, beyond a doubt, a great deal of 
third-rate talent now found in the office of 
county superintendent. This is particularly 
the case in counties where the office has been 
held for a number of years by the same per- 
son. With the exception of a few of the larger 
counties, in which the salary is sufficient al- 
ways to command the services of men of 
ability, the same person ought not to have 
the. office for more than three, or, at most, 
four terms in succession, It is generally 
found that after a man has had the office for 
nine years he loses zeal and enthusiasm, and 
settles down into a mechanical routine, and 
uses the office mainly as a means of making 
a living. ‘The teachers finally get so thor- 
oughly accustomed to his plans and methods 
of examining that they can, to a large extent, 
know before hand what questions they are 
expected to answer at the next examination. 
If he is a man whose eccentricities outnum- 
ber his ideas, the result will be that in the 
course of nine years the teachers who have 
no originality themselves, from a mere desire 
to gain his good will, will slavishly carry out 
his dictates and become his favorites; whilst 
those who are men of originality and tact, 
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and will exercise them sometimes regardless | province to correct. 


of his suggestions, will incur his displeasure. 
The consequence is that he forms the habit, 
in his examinations, of sinning against the 
principle of rendering unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s. His partiality puts a pre- 


mium on mediocrity, and drives talent out of 


the county, if not out of the profession. 
After a man has had the office for nine 
years, unless he be a man of eminent scholar- 
ship, there is little doubt that a change is for 
the better. A new man will work with new 
enthusiasm and new methods. 
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| 


The science | 


of teaching has made rapid progress in the | 


last ten years. 
great many of our superintendents, who have 
held the office for nine or twelve years, are 
antiquated in their educational views. 


legiate education, in the public schools, than 
we had ten years ago. It is possible that in 
counties where nine years ago the office was 
given to a man with little more than a com- 
mon school education, there can now be ob- 
tained a man of thorough scholarship, who is 
fully up to the times in educational matters. 
Where this is the case, there should be no 
hesitation in making a change in the office. 
Sometimes, when men feel that they can 
not retain the office any longer on the 
strength of merit, being wise in their genera- 
tion, they display the wisdom of the unjust 
steward in making friends when the time 
comes for re-election. 
to those whose vote they need, to retain their 
position—violating the letter of the law with 
out fulfilling its spirit—they endeavor to put 
directors under obligations to support them, 
regardless of qualifications. ‘The wish is 
father to the the thought,’’ when we say that 
such cases are few. But where they do occur, 
it is the duty of every director who is worthy 
of his position, to disregard such imaginary 
obligations, knowing that no favor can put 
him under obligation to commit a wrong. 
Where there is a poor superintendent, there 
will continue, as a necessary consequence, to 
poor schools—until thorns bring forth 


The 


be 
grapes, and thistles bear figs. 
directors are responsible for it. 

If a man asks for re-election, the first ques- 
tion should be, whether he did all for the 
good of the schools that could have been 
done ; whether he showed a deep interest in 
the progress of teachers and the advancement 
of their pupils, by close, frequent and diligent 
supervision. ‘They willask themselves whether 
he carefully reported to them any irregulari- 
ties in the schools which it fell within their 


school 





For this reason we find that a | 


We | 
have a larger number of men with a full col- | 
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There is no reason why 
a superintendent should sot send a written 
report of the conditions of the schools to the 
secretary of the board, immediately after vis- 
iting the schools of the district. If, instead 
of this, he was in the habit of waiting to 
report the mistakes and short-comings of 
teachers and directors, which should have been 
promptly corrected, until he made his annual 
report to the State Superintendent—speaking, 
perhaps, with the director who is his next- 
door neighbor but once a year, on school 
matters, and then by way of Harrisburg. If, 
in addition to this, he is a man of ordinary 
attainments and little enthusiasm, there is no 
risk in making a change in the office. It is 
not probable that he is superior to the other 
candidates for the office. No honest director 
can allow himself to vote for an inferior can- 
didate on the ground of personal friendship 
or past favors received from him. Directors 
have in their hands the sacred interests of 


| our children’s education ; they have no right 


By doing illegal favors | 


to abuse the influence and rights which the 
office confers on them, so as to favor the un- 
qualified candidate, who happens to be a per- 
sonal friend, or oppose the qualified candidate, 
because he happens to be a stranger to them 
personally. A director who will thus abuse 
his rights, commits an offense that is morally 
as reprehensible as if he appropriated public 
funds in his care to do favors to friends. * 





ve 
THE PLANETS. 
PROF. G, M. PHILIPS. 


HE members of the Star Club and the 
readers of Zhe School Journal who 
have been interested in the Star Club papers 
are now pretty well acquainted with the con- 
stellations and the fixed stars. Indeed, some 
of them are better acquainted with these than 
some eminent astronomers. For astronomers 
divide up their work among themselves, and 
if one of them has not been compelled by his 
work to study out the constellations and fixed 
stars, as many are not, he may have given 
them only the slightest attention. 

But how can the A/anets be recognized or 
distinguished ? Out of all the so-called stars 
that one can see upon any clear night, two 
or three may be planets, worlds in many 
respects like the earth, comparatively near to 
us, and like the earth, revolving about the 
sun ; while all the rest are true stars, that is, 
they are suns, more or less like our sun, pos- 
sibly surrounded like our sun by families of 
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planets, but at enormously great distances 
off. The word planet means ‘ wanderer,”’ 
as the dictionary will show. The Greeks 
thus named them, because it was very early 
noticed that they wandered among the stars. 
The stars proper, or fixed stars, do not 
noticeably change their relative positions 
from year to year, but the planets are con- 
tinually in motion among the stars, some of 
them quite rapidly. So that if they are once 
found, they may soon be lost again, their ap- 
pearance as well as their positions changing 
continually. 

So far as is certainly known, Mercury is 
the planet nearest to the sun. Since its orbit 
is inside of the earth’s orbit, and is compara- 
tively small, Mercury is never far away from 
the sun, being sometimes on one side of it, 
sometimes on the other. Because it is so 
near the sun, Mercury is seldom seen except 
by astronomers. When farthest from the sun, 
it sets about an hour and a half after sunset, 
or rises an hour and a half before sunrise. 
During the present year it will be in the best 
positions for evening observation about June 
19 and October 15. On the first of these 
dates Mercury will set about an hour and a 
half after the sun, and at very near the same 
place in the horizon: if within this time a 
strange bright star be seen there, it is this 
planet. It will be fully as bright as, if not 
brighter than, any star would be in its posi- 
tion. It may be seen for a week or more be- 
fore and after the given date. On October 
15, it will set a little sooner after sunset, and 
about 11° farther south. The amateur must 
not be disappointed if he has trouble to find 
Mercury, or even if he does not find it at all. 
Copernicus, the father of modern astronomy, 
never saw it; still, our situation is much better 
for its observation than was his. 

Next to Mercury is Venus, the brightest of 
all the planets, and much brighter than any 
of the fixed stars. She is now shining bril- 
liantly in the western evening sky, and when 
this magazine reaches you, will be at about 
her greatest brightness. If seen through a 
telescope, she is but half full. She is now 
coming around to the part of her orbit be- 
tween the earth and the sun, and seems to be 
drawing nearer and nearer to the sun. A\l- 
though she is coming nearer to us, her 
brightness is diminishing, for she is growing 
more and more crescent, like the new moon, 
or rather iike the old moon. Early in May 


she will cross to the other side’ of the sun, 
and will be a morning star for the rest of the 
year, that is, she will not be seen in the 
evening, but before sunrise in the morning. 
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Since Venus’ orbit is also within the earth’s, 
she is always rather near the sun. She is never 
overhead at night, and never in the part of 
the sky opposite to the sun. A knowledge 
of this fact, her great brilliancy, and the in- 
formation given about her on the first page 
of a common almanac, will generally enable 
any one to distinguish Venus. 

Next to Venus is the Earth, then comes 
Mars. This planet varies greatly in bright- 
ness, because of his varying distance from us. 
When on the other side of the sun he is 
about six times as far from us as when on 
this side. When nearest to us he is almost as 
bright as Venus. When far off his light is 
insignificant. His color is fiery red, more so 
than any other heavenly body. This easily 
distinguishes him from the other bright 
planets when he is near enough to be bright. 
Since Mars is an outside planet, he may be 
at any distance from the sun. In April he 
will be in the constellation Aquarius, and 
will rise some two hours before the sun. He 
will, of course, set before the sun, and can 
now be seen only in the early morning. But 
Mars is scarcely worth looking for now. 
Next fall and winter he will be brilliant, 
being brighest about Christmas. He will 
then rise in the early evening, and shine all 
night. These favorable times for seeing 
Mars come about twenty-six months apart. 
We shall have another early in 1884. Mars 
is the best known of all the planets. Some 
astronomers have thought that they could 
distinguish continents and seas upon his sur- 
face. Maps of the planet have been made, 
upon which these continents and seas are 
named after famous astronomers. Mars has 
two. very small moons, which were discovered 
by our fellow-countryman, Prof. Hall, of 
Washington, in 1877. Occasionally the fool- 
ish notion that these moons can be seen in a 
looking-glass is heard. The points of light 
seen beside the planet in the glass are faint 
reflections from the outer and inner surface 
of the g/ass, while the main image is reflected 
from the quicksilver behind the glass. A 
metal mirror will show no such additional 
reflections. ‘The moons of Mars can only be 
seen by very good telescopes, and by them 
only when the planet is near the earth. 
There is not a telescope in the world that 
would show the moons now. 

The Planetoids, or Minor Planets, come 
next to Mars. Over 200 of them are now 
known, and new ones are found every year ; 
the new planets announced in the papers are 
always some of these. Only one or two of 
them can ever be seen by the naked eye, and 
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then only under the most favorable circum. 
stances. Even if found, the naked eye could 
not distinguish them from very faint stars. 
They are so small that their appearance is of 
no interest, even in the largest telescopes. 

Next is Jupiter, the largest of the planets 
His diameter is more than ten times that of 
the earth, and his bulk more than a thousand 
times ours. Jupiter is always bright, but 
varies somewhat according to his nearness to 
us. He is only iess bright than Venus. He 
is the second in brightness of the group of 
three planets in the western evening sky, 
which have delighted the readers of the 
School Journal during the winter and 
spring. He can only be seen for a short time 
after sunset now. In the latter part of April 
the sun will pass by him, and for the next 
half year he will be a morning star, coming 
back in the evening next winter again. Jupi 
ter, too, may be at any distance from the 
sun ; this will often distinguish him from Venus, 
his only rival, except red Mars sometimes. 
None of the stars are bright enough to be mis- 
taken for him. ‘These facts, with the notes 
in the almanac, will generally identify this 
planet. Jupiter’s four moons are almost 
bright enough to be seen by the naked eye ; 
indeed, they have been thus seen a few times. 
Almost any spyglass will show them. I have 
seen them with a small pair of opera-glasses. 
They will be found in a straight line on 
one or both sides of the planet, but will 
not be always seen at once. Just now Ju- 
piter is too near the sun to allow them to be 
seen well. 

Saturn is almost as large as Jupiter, but, 
being nearly twice as far off, is much less 
brilliant. Still, Saturn is a fine, bright planet. 
He is the third and faintest of the trium- 


virate of planets that you have been 
watching in the evenings of late. He is now 
nearly between the other two, but much 
nearer Jupiter. Saturn’s appearance does 


not so easily distinguish him from the bright 
fixed stars; but as he completes his journey 
among the stars only once in thirty years, 
and remains two and a half years in each 
constellation, when once found he need not 
be lost. Saturn is now just behind, or east, 
of Jupiter, and sets a few minutes after him. 
Like his companion, he will soon be visible 
only in the early morning, but will reappear 
in our evening sky next winter again, still in the 
neighborhood of Jupiter. In the telescope, Sat- 
urn is the most beautiful object in the sky, unless 
it be the new moon. His broad rings and 
numerous moons make him surpassingly beau- 
tiful. But a good telescope, with an aperture 
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of at least two inches, is necessary to show 
him well. 

On a clear, moonless night, Uranus is just 
bright enough to be seen when in the nearer 
part of his orbit, but looks exactly like a very 
faint star. He is now in Leo, a little way 
east and south of Regulus. 

Neptune is never seen without a telescope. 

These are the planets. They are always 
in the zodiacal constellations, and are so close 
to the ecliptic, or sun’s path among the stars, 
that they very conveniently indicate its po- 
sition in the sky. ‘They are more interesting 
than the fixed stars, and will well repay the 
little attention necessary to distinguish and 
follow them. 

University at Lewisburg, Pa. 

—_> 


OUR INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


ie a recent number of Zhe Journal, 1 sug- 
gested that schools might hold industrial 
exhibitions, as well as literary entestainments 
or public examinations. Having tested the 
practicability of this suggestion by actual ex- 
periment, I will, if the reader will pardon the 
necessary egotism, give a brief account of our 
first Industrial Exhibition. 

The school of which I have charge is under 
control of the Friends, but it is to all intents 
and purposes a public school. It is ungraded, 
beginning with pupils in the primer and run- 
ning up to Latin, geometry, philosophy, etc. 
The boys range from seven to seventeen 
years of age; the girls, with one exception, 
range from six to fourteen; at the time of 
the exhibition there were forty-two names on 
the roll. The parents of the most of the 
pupils are in moderate circumstances ; few of 
them are rich ; two or three families are quite 
poor. Nearly all the children are in the 
habit of doing some work at home, but with 
most of them going to school is the main 
business of their lives, and everything else 
must give way to that. 

Early in the winter I told the children that 
I proposed to hold an exhibition of their 
work in February, and afterward alluded to 
the project from time to time. I also spoke 
occasionally of the importance of industrial 
pursuits, and one set of compositions was 
written upon the leading trades and occupa- 
tions. About a month beforehand, the day 


for the exhibition was set, and soon after- 
ward a copy of the following premium list, 
copied by the pupils, was 
family : 


sent to each 
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Best General Exhibit, (Boy),.....+..+--+. §0 cents, 
Best General Exhibit, (Girl)............. 50 cents. 
Best Garment made with a needle.........25 cents, 
Best Hem, Felled Seam,and three Button- 

OMG Cass cc deeseatats ee nese weand 25 cents. 
Best Useful Knitted Article.............. 25 cents. 
Best Useful Crocheted Article............ 25 cents. 
Best Rag-doll made and dressed by exhibi- 

TOF. ce wi ccc ccccccccccecesseserces 25 cents. 
Best Loaf of Bread...... Ppa re .» +25 cents, 
Best Loaf of Fist CaRO.c cscs cisesdeccs 25 cents. 
Best Article made with a pocket-knife..... 25 cents. 
Best Article made with common tools...... 25 cents. 
Best Boe Ot Bask dacisciccsecsvcscccens 25 cents. 
Best Chicken raised by exhibitor..... «+++25 cents, 
Best Pair of Pigeons raised by exhibitor...25 cents. 
Best Ironed Collar and Cuffs............. 25 cents. 
Best Display of Paper or Pasteboard Arti- 

NG iiss Bede Ese as ORS hie 10 cents. 
Best Display of Paper Dolls..........++. 10 cents. 
Discretionary Premiums......-.20see00e0- $1.00. 


In awarding premiums, the age of the exhibitor 
will be taken into consideration. 

To accompany the exhibition we arranged 
a brief programme of appropriate literary 
exercises. ‘lhese began with a recitation, by 
the school, of Longfellow’s ‘* Psalm of Life,”’ 
which had been learned the year before, and 
closed with Whittier’s ‘‘ Lines for an Agricul- 
tural Exhibition.’”’” We had Longfellow’s 
‘« Village Blacksmith,” Trowbridge’s ‘‘Farmer 
John,” Whittier’s ‘* Corn Song,’’ a dialogue, 
‘*The Colonists,”’ adapted from Aiken’s 
‘Evenings at Home,’ etc. While we were 


preparing for the exhibition, the lessons of 


the school went on as usual, and were just as 
well prepared as at other times; on two or 
three afternoons, an hour was spent in re- 
hearsing, but this was worth as much to the 
pupils as the ordinary reading-lesson. 

The school-house is a two story building, 
and we held our exhibition in the upper room, 
it being unoccupied except by some discarded 
desks, which, when ranged around the walls, 
in the good old-fashioned Way, were very 
convenient to place articles upon. 

By ten o’clock Saturday morning, the 
children began to arrive with their contribu- 
tions, and two hours were spent in arranging 
them. There were eighty-four different arti- 
cles brought by thirty-six different pupils. 
Everything on the premium list was repre- 
sented except the paper-dolls, and there were, 
of course, many things that had not been 
thought of when that list was constructed. 

The exhibition was opened to the public at 
one o'clock; at about three we repaired to 
the lower room and had our literary exer- 


cises; then those who chose to do so, went 


up to the exhibition room again. 

Among the articles on exhibition were 
sleds, wagons, picture-frames, various things 
whittled out with knives, an iron chain 


made by a blacksmith’s son, some very excel- 
lent scroll-saw work, knitted mittens, cro- 
cheted hoods, aprons, doll’s dresses, neatly- 
hemmed handkerchiefs, lamp-mats, patch- 
work, etc. The patrons of the school all 
seemed to think the exhibition a good idea; 
they were glad to have their children inter- 
ested in learning to do useful work. An ad- 
mission fee of ten cents, about defrayed the 
expense incurred in awarding premiums. Had 
any effort been made to interest others than 
the patrons of the school, there would have 
been a surplus. 

The main benefits to be derived from such 
an exhibition, are yet to come. The child- 
ren were all interested in examining each 
other’s exhibits, and many could see at a 
glance, how their own work might have been 
improved. Should a similar exhibition be 
held a year hence, and should it be known 
now that it would be held, there can be no 
doubt that, during the interval, many of the 
pupils would progress rapidly in practical 
knowledge of several useful) industries. 

In townships where there is a good hall in 
a central locality, teachers and directors 
might arrange for an annual exhibition for 
whose prizes all the school-children in the 
township might compete. The work to be 
taken to these exhibitions would be done at 
home, and would not interfere in the least 
with school studies. Premiums might be of- 
fered for the various kinds of agricultural 
produce, poultry and live stock ,as well as for 
manufactured articles, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that every article must be accom- 
panied by a certificate stating that it was 
made, raised, or cared for by the exhibitor. 

—_ 


HOBBY-RIDING. 
WM. L. BALENTINE, 


T is hardly safe to tell a man to his face 
that he rides a hobby; because hobby- 
riding has a bad name. One kind deserves 
this reputation. When an individual permits 
one idea to take entire possession of him, so 
that he neglects his ordinary domestic, social 
and business duties, bores his neighbors and 
| the entire community, and works up such a 
| commotion in his mind that the moorings of 
|common sense are snapped—such hobby- 
| riding is dangerous and despicable. 
| Another kind of hobby-riding is entire de- 
| votion to some grand principle in human 
affairs; such as characterized Luther, Wes- 
_ ley, Columbus, Sumner and Washington. 
But there is still another kind, altogether 
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different from these, whici: it is the purpose 
of this article to describe and recommend, 
and which in my estimation is wholesome, 
entertaining and profitable. The creature I 
recommend, and which might be called a 
scientific hobby, or an intellectual hobby of 
some kind, is not to be ridden to death, but 
to be saddled only in leisure hours. 

I know something about this myself, and 
can therefore speak from experience. I have 
been riding two hobbies for some time ; /wa, 
because one of them, the one I prefer, is a 
hibernating animal, and goes into winter 
quarters in October. The other, though not 
of so fine a breed, jogs along slowly the year 
gound. I speak also from observation, know- 
ing men and women who have become quite 
proficient in certain branches of learning by 
specializing their reading and leisure hours. 

The kind of hobby-riding I recommend is 


SS 


| ties will 


not for a few extraordinary minds, but for all | 
who are ambitious to ‘‘ act that each to-mor- | 
| anew impetus, which invigorates every faculty. 


row finds them farther than to-day.’’ I do 
not propose to recommend something that 
will deprive men and women of their brief 


moments of leisure, and impose a burden that | 


would constantly harass them. ‘There is too 
much mental worry, mental dyspepsia, now. 
It is brought upon young people by their un 
dertaking too much mental work, or rather, 
too many varieties of mental exercise. 


But I | 


wish merely to direct and specialize the read- | 


ing and study which is now done, so that with 
the same amount now spread over a great 
deal of territory, more satisfactory results 
may be accomplished, and that with ever in 
creasing delight instead of mental drudgery. 

The young people of this day, whose 
school-going days are over, are yearning for 
‘‘the ample page rich with the spoils of 
time,’’ which circumstances denied them in 
their earlier days. ‘There never before was 
such a craving for knowledge as there is at 
the presgnt day. Qne reason seems to be 
that it is fashionable, and another that ig- 
norance in this country is becoming more 
and more deplorable. 

This hobby-riding is suitable for young men 
and women whose time is almost entirely 
taken up with their respective avocations,— 
for clerks, business men, mechanics, teachers, 
and‘others. It is especially suitable for teach 
ers. ‘They have many things to teach, and 
so their time is divided among many 
branches, for all of which they can have 
neither the same taste nor ability. To be- 


come proficient in any line of thought, special 
attention must be given to it for some time. 
The teacher should make a hobby of a cer- 


|} among the learned 
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tain branch of learning, for his own intellect- 
1al profit and pleasure. But this cannot be 
done without a resulting beneficial reflex in- 
fluence on his professional work. I hope, 
however, no one will understand me to say 
that a teacher should make a hobby of a cer- 
tain branch in his teaching; the teacher who 
does that does not understand his business. 

I think that one reason why there are so 
many stagnant teachers, is because they are 
forever ‘‘loafing’’ around the threshold of 
knowledge, like boys around a circus tent. 
They are very anxious to get inside ; but they 
will not, or cannot, pay the admission fee. 
But by specializing their study they will soon 
get over the drudgery that lies around the 
threshold of knowledge, and soon acquire 
some skill and originality. ‘Then new beau- 
attract and beckon them forward. 
The untold wealth of nature and art will ap- 
pear before them, arrayed in tantalizing love- 
liness. ‘This is an inspiration. ‘They receive 
They discover that Mother Nature will take 
them too upon her lap, as Agassiz said she had 
done for him, and show them her picture-book. 

The teachers of Lancaster County are 
doing wisely. At the suggestion of Mr. J. P. 
McCaskey, High School principal of Lancas- 
ter City, they have set out upon a course of 
Astronomy. Having become in some degree 
familiar with this mundane sphere, they 
trimmed their eager wings for distant orbs, 
and with no ‘ middle flight ’’ they seem to 
soar. In prose, they are making a hobby of 
Astronomy for their own intellectual profit, 
and the result is gratifying to all concerned. 
They cannot study Astronomy without being 
better teachers, even should they never teach 
this science ; though very many of them are 
teaching their pupils the planets, stars, and 
star groups, at the same time that they are 
observing them in the heavens for themselves. 

Instances could be multiplied showing how 
this kind of hobby-riding, this singleness of 
purpose, pursued in the intervals of business 
or work, has raised men to eminence, even 
Nearly every town of 


| . . . 
any size and enterprise has its amateurs in 


science or art, and the number seems to be 
increasing. We are not recommending this 
idea for the sake of gain or glory on their 
part, but as a source of pure pleasure and 
mental profit. Knowledge and culture are 
the ends to be attained, and the guiding 
principle in their attainment is the rule of the 
great Scotch philosopher, Sir William Ham- 
ilton, **‘ Multum non multa,’’—‘‘ Much rather 
than many things.”’ 
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EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS. 


believe that earth is man’s abiding place. 
It can’t be that our life is cast up by the 
ocean of eternity to float a moment upon its 
waves and then sink into nothingness! Else 
why is it that the glorious aspirations, which 
leap like angels from the temple of our hearts, 
are forever wandering about unsatisfied ? 
Why is it that the rainbow and clouds come 
ever with a beauty that is not of earth, and 
then pass off and leave us to muse upon their 
loveliness? Why is it that the stars, who 
hold their festival around the midnight throne, 
are set above the grasp of our limited facul- 
ties, forever mocking us with their unap- 
proachable glory? And, finally, why is it 
that bright forms of human beauty are pre- 
sented to our view, and then taken from us, 
leaving the thousand streams of our affection 
to flow back in Alpine torrents upon our 
hearts? We are born for a higher destiny 
than that of earth; there is a realm where the 
rainbow never fades—where the stars will be 
spread before us like islands that slumber on 
the ocean—and where the beings that pass 
before us like shadows will stay in our pres- 
ence forever.” 


 etey eloquently says: ‘‘I can not 





Dr. Mark Hopkins makes a strong point 
against the hypothesis of evolution. In il- 
lustrating a difficulty in the production of 
one sfecies from another, which does not 
exist in the case of varieties, he remarks: 
‘Man is spoken of as originating from a 


ae a ‘7 | 
monkey, as if it would be sufficient if some 


one man had thus originated. 
not be sufficient. 








Sut ¢¢ would | 
To secure the perpetuation | 
of the species there must have been a simul- | 


{ 


taneous development of /wo persons—one of | 


each sex 
any mere tendency or operation of natural 
law, are beyond the power of computation.”’ 





and the chances against this, from 


ing the published letters of your mother.’ 
«‘Tf,’’ this gentleman relates, ‘‘I had spoken 
that dear name to some little boy who had 
been for weeks away from his mother, his 
eyes could not have flashed more brightly, 
nor his face glowed more quickly, than did 
the eyes of that venerable old man when I 
pronounced the name of his mother. He 
stood up in his peculiar manner and said, 
‘Yes, sir; all that is good in me I owe to 
my mother.’ ”’ 


No one has ever ‘‘ crossed the Rubicon” 
from integrity and virtue to a life of vice 
without finding it a path of remorse and tears. 
Mr. Moody said truthfully in one of his plain 
speeches, ‘‘ There is not a day passes but 
you can read in the pages of the daily papers, 
‘ The way of the transgressor is hard.’ 

‘¢ You ga to the Tombs in New York city, 
and you will find a little iron bridge running 
from the police court where the men are 
tried right into the cell. I think the New 
York officials have not been noted for their 
piety in your time and mine, but they had 
put up there in iron letters on that bridge, 
‘The way of the transgressor is hard.’ 

‘« They know that is true. Blot it out, if 
you can. God has said it. It is true. ‘The 
way of the transgressor is hard.’ On the 
other side of that bridge they put these 
words, ‘A Bridge of Sighs,’ I said to one 
of the officers, ‘What did they put that up 
there for?’ He replied that most of the 
young men—for most of the criminals are 
young men—as they passed over that iron 
bridge, went over it weeping. So they called 
it the Bridge of Sighs.’ 

‘‘What made you put that other there: 
‘The way of the transgressor is hard ?,’’ 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘it zs hard. I think if you 


‘had anything to do with this prison you 


From the absence of a single fact throughout ! 


the geologic and historic ages of the earth 
and of man, it is evident that up to the pres- 
ent time the ‘‘chance”’ has not yet occurred. 


THE mother of John Quincy Adams said, 
in a letter to him when he was only twelve: 
‘‘T would rather see you laid in your grave 
than grow up a profane and graceless boy.’’ 
Not long before his death, a gentleman said 
to him: ‘‘I have found ‘out who made you.” 


‘‘What do you mean?”’ asked Mr. Adams. | 


The gentleman replied: ‘*I have been read- 


would believe that text, ‘The way of the 
transgressor is hard,’’’ 


Topacco,—lI trust you will never learn to 
use tobacco. It is doing more to destroy the 
brains and nerves of American boys than any 
other agency that can be named. Within 
half a century no young man addicted to the 
use of tobacco has graduated at the head of 
his class in Harvard College, though five- 
sixths of the students have used it. If a man 
wishes to train for a boat race, his trainer 
will not let him use tobacco, because it 
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weakens his brain and muscles so that he can 
not win. Ifa young fellow would prepare to 
play a fine game of billiards, while he is 
training for the tournament his trainer will 
not let him use tobacco. And, as you see 
from the experience in Harvard College, if a 
man will train himself to graduate from a 
college with honor, he must not use tobacco. 
t is a powerful poison, and the brain cannot 
escape if it is used in any form.—Dvo Lewis. 





Four boys were standing under a tree 
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| 
| 


looking at a bad quarter, which the father of | 


one of the boys had taken the day before. 
‘« Father thinks it came from the apple man ; 


, he bought apples yesterday ; but he cannot be 


sure, for he had several others in his pocket 
book. It is good for nothing, any way, so 
he gave it to me to play with.” ‘* You 
wouldn’t catch my father losing money that 
way. He would shove it off on some one. 
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Woodland, assistant superintendent, was 
caught in a room whose dead-eye window 
shut out the air. He might have escaped. 
gut without were eight men, who, unless that 
window was broken, would die. To break it 
would be his death. Realizing this, he cried, 
‘Tom, quick! bust the dead-eyes, and do 
what you can for me” That is, secure your 
own life, and then do what you can to save 
mine. In both of these men was the stuff out 
of which magnificent heroes are made. ‘Their 
self-sacrifice was sublime. 


CONVENTIONAL PHRaAsES.—What a struggle 


| to express thought we detect in any one who, 


j 


You could spend that in half a dozen ways if | 


you liked. Give it to me, Freddy, and I will 


land all 


go down to Aleck and get a hatful of chest- | 


nuts for it. 
use to you. 
it back and say, ‘Is it bad?’ If Aleck finds 
it out after he gets it, he will pass it on some 
body, so there’ll not be any harm done any 
way.” ‘What of the next one who gets 
it?” said Freddy. ‘‘Oh, he must pass it 
off as we do,” laughed Philip; ‘‘ come, let 
us try it, any way.”’ ‘‘ Not I, Phil,’’ said the 
other, stoutly; ‘‘my father says it is stealing 
to pass counterfeit money when you know it, 
and a very high crime. I don’t mean to 
begin that business, even in a small way. 
Come to think of it, guess the best thing I 
can do with it is to pitch it into the mill- 
pond. I might lose it, and somebody find 
and pass it 
let’s see who can pitch the farthest.’’ The 
old counterfeit was buried in the deep mill- 
pend, where it was never likely to tempt any 
one to dishonesty, or to make any one 
loss by its means. —Chi/d’s World. 
THERE are those who think that these are 
times wherein men have so degenerated as to 
be incapable of self-sacrifice and heroism. 
Such, however, should meditate on the sig 
nificance of two facts which recently occurred 
While the Seawanhaka was burning, its mas 
ter, Capt. Smith, stood at the wheel amid the 
fierce flame, until he had run the steamer 
aground. Severe burns, the marks of which 
he will carry through life, are the scars of his 
heroism. 
disaster of the Hudson 


Peter 


River tunnel. 


You might as well; it is of no| 
If Aleck finds it out, I will take | 


Get some pebbles, boys, an 1} 


suffer | 


having abandoned himself to the formulas in 
vogue, tries to choose words for himself, and 
to say really what he thinks and means. ‘The 
schoolboy who indolently takes refuge in 
slang—or what is much worse than slang, the 
current phrase of the hour—to save himself 
the trouble, cuts his rhetorical wings for good 
Words are a bondage. They can 
not be taken up and cast off at pleasure. The 
person who contents himself with unmeaning 
epithets or terms that merely express likes 
without reason, is destroying his powers of 
discrimination. 

The girl who finds everything ‘ horrid,” 
or ‘* perfectly splendid,” is uneducating her- 
self, neutralizing her life’s work, and putting 
herself intellectually below one with none of 
her ** advantages,’’ but who uses her mind and 
ear to define her thoughts with accuracy and 
propriety. There is something painful in 
watching the process of deterioration, the 
suppression of thought, the smothering of 
imagination, which are the consequences of 
adopting a rude and conventional phraseology 
—one that throws the labor of interpretation 
upon the listener. 

After some experience of the verbal free- 
masonry current among our young people, 
and observing how prone the young ladies of 
our day are to borrow the jargon of brothers 
and cousins, we are sometimes disposed to 


| think the past century had something to say 


for itself in treating girls’ schools as places 
not so much to learn as to unlearn, to be 


cured of awkwardness and to get rid of vul- 


| garities. 


|; come in contact with all ranks and 


| 


Another hero came forth amid the | 


MANNER.—One of the most prominent 
public men of our time said, lately, ‘I have 
lived sixty-three years in the world, and have 

lalities of 
men; but I have never met one who, when I 
spoke to him with sincerity and courtesy, 
would not reply to me in like manner.’’ This 
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testimony is the more valuable as it comes 
from a man who probably posseses more per- 
sonal popularity than any living American, 
and who owes it to the magnetic charm of his 
sincerity and courtesy of manner. 

Dorothy Dix, who visited almost every 
prison in the United States, said that she had 
never received once a rude word from a con- 


vict, no matter how degraded he might have | 


been. ‘I showed them that I trusted them 
by my manner,”’ was her secret. 

There is no personal quality which young 
people are so apt to neglect as this, of an 
attractive, magnetic manner, which is so much 
more potent and enduring a charm than the 
beauty of face and figure which they prize so 
highly. It is not like the art of dancing, a 
charm to be learned, for it is not’ attractive 
when artificial. All the world, down to your 
dog, knows by instinct when the suavity, the 
genial smile, the friendly word, are assumed. 

The basis, the absolute essential, in a thor- 
oughly well bred manner, is that total lack of 
self-consciousness which not even the most 
expert actor can assume. Hence all the awk- 
wardness, the diffidence, the social mistakes, 
of boys and girls. ‘They are usually intensely 
self-conscious. Egotism belongs to their age. 
The world, their knowledge, their very selves, 
are all so new to them; their opinions and 
thoughts, and the part they mean to play in 
life, are so important to themselves, that they 
are apt to thrust them on others. After a 
while, when they learn how insignificant they 
are, they will begin to be considerate of others, 
easy and unembarrassed. ‘‘I ceased to be 


awkward,’’ said Sidney Smith, ‘as soon as I. 


” 


discovered nobody was looking at me. 
res Se 


TASTES OF THE MULTITUDE. 


N° subject has been more studied than 
that of the tastes and capabilities of the 
multitude, and yet no topic subjected to 
analysis and investigation is probably so little 
understood. The reason of this, of course, 
lies in the complex, seemingly contradictory, 
and multifarious character of the problem. 
We hear, for instance, the success of poor 
books and poor plays continually held up as 
a proof of the vulgar aptitudes of the people; 
but those who cite these instances seem to be 
ignorant or forgetful of the fact that good 
books and great plays alone in the long 
run maintain their place. No worthless 
book survives; no really inferior play holds 
a place upon the boards; no empty poem 
has more than a fleeting popularity; no 





man, whether he be statesman, general, 
poet, novelist, reformer or philosopher, con- 
tinues to be accepted as authority in his 
special field unless there are in him genuine 
force and substantial qualities. There is no 
need of feverish resentment because for a 
time inferior men and sensational produc- 
tions in art and literature seem to ascend 
above worth and merit. They are simply 
undergoing their trial. They have been 
forced into notice by extraneous and artifi- 
cial conditions, and though for a brief period 
they seem to have the plaudits of the world, 
their fall is sure to be soon, swift and com- 
plete. One has only to glance at former 
periods, and see how few of the things that 
were then freely in men’s mouths to-day re- 
tain the respect of mankind, to see the abso- 
lute truth of what we assert. 

Far too much consideration is given to 
these temporary so-called successes. Because 
a new novel is driven by high-pressure adver- 
tising and other artificial aids into circula- 
tion, it doesn’t follow that the hundred 
thousand persons, more or less, who have 
bought the book, really sanction it, or are at 
all deluded as to its real nature. We must 
make allowances for curiosity, for a disposi- 
tion on each person’s part to test for himself 
the quality of a much-talked-about play or 
work, for a willingness and readiness that 
exist in all communities to be enteriained 
and awakened. It is a great deal better for 
us to make excursions into blind lanes, to 
follow occasionally an igs fatuus, to sur- 
render ourselves sometimes to false guides, 
than forever to be locked up in suspicion 
and repression, in which condition we would 
be certain to turn angels away unawares. 
And, after all, how few and unimportant are 
our deviations from the right path? Is there 
to-day any poet, widely and generally hon- 
ored by the people, who has not also the 
support of the most critical and cultivated 
people? Is this not also true of the painters? 
It certainly is true of men of science and 
leadership in practical arts and information, 
and it is nearly true of novelists and popular 
writers. With this latter class there is some 
confusion and uncertainty, but only for a 
time ; for, notwithstanding the differences of 
taste and culture, and the many distinct 
reading publics, very few books survive from 
one decade into another that have not the 
approval of judges as well as the appreciation 
of the people. 

Some publishers have recently flooded the 
country with very cheap issues of popular 


novels, but, although designed for the multi-, 


| 
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tude, for the mass of undisciplined readers, | 
the lists of these issues show a preference for | 
the very best productions of English imag- | 
inative literature. If we survey the field over 
a sufficiently large area, we will find that as a | 
rule the best novels are the most popular 
novels, the best poems the most popular 
poems, while the best histories and books of 
learning have preference over inferior pro- 
ductions in their departments. What is true 
of literature is also true of the much-abused 
stage. French plays and sensational melo- | 
dramas come, go, and are forgotten; only | 
the great plays or great personations retain 
their place for any notable length of time. | 
We may rest assured that, while the great 
public may go after false gods, and make | 
mistakes, just as frequently as pretentious | 
classes do, there is a groundwork of discern- | 
ment and right feeling which invariably | 
brings them in the end toa sound estimate 
of men and things.—Afpleton’s Journal. 


| 
| 
| 
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ASKING QUESTIONS. 


REV. GEO. P. HAYS, D. D. 


S a very considerable number of students 
A look forward to teaching as the profes- 
sion to which they would be disposed to 
devote themselves, a few articles in relation 
thereto may not be out of place in a college 
paper. As questioning is one of the difficult 
and yet necessary duties of a teacher, we be- 
gin with that. It is possible to conduct a 
recitation without asking questions by substi 
tuting for questions commands, but these are 
only questions in another form. ‘To say 
‘*Give the sub-kingdoms in the animal world”’ 
is the same as to ask ‘*What are the sub-king- 
doms of the animal world?’’ So it is in| 
every case. ‘These commands will therefore | 
fall into the same classes into which questions 
fall. ‘These classes of questions are mainly 
four. ‘The first is guestions for information. 
Here the questioner must indicate by the 
question what he does know of the subject, 
and by that bound off what he does not know, 
so that the answerer may see definitely what 
to assume as known, and what information to 
give. The teacher ought not to need fre- 
quently to put such questions to his pupils. 
It isa good discipline, however, for the pupils 
to be compelled to frame their questions 
properly. Very often.a question reveals as 


much knowledge, or ignorance, as a good 
answer. 
The class of questions next in order of fre- 
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| it is lodged in the memory. 
| work the pupils ought to feel it an insinuation 
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quency or infrequency in the uses of the 
teacher is such as are called /ading questions. 


| It is often said that a leading question is one 
| which can be answered by yes or no. But 


this is only the extreme example of a leading 
question. The true definition of a leading 
question is one which conveys to the person 
interrogated the answer desired by the exam- 
Any dne who has attended court will 
know how often attorneys exhibit no little 
skill in avoiding questions answerable by Yes 
or No, and really tell their witnesses just what 
they want them to testify to. There are, 
therefore, all grades of leading questions To 
ask ‘* What battle at Yorktown between Corn- 
wallis and Washington in 1781 closed the 
revolution,’’ is to tell the pupil all about it. 
To ask ‘‘ How did the Revolutionary war 
close,’’ is to ask him a question and tell him 
nothing. When, then, pupils fail in the ordi- 
nary recitation work, the teacher and all the 
pupils ought to recognize the character of the 
leading element introduced into the questions, 
as the same thing is made by each new ques- 
tion a little more plain, so that all would 
know that these new questions were as really 


| help, as if the teacher had told them outright. 


The only place where these leading questions 
are especially useful, is in such a place as a 
Sabbath-school, where there can be but little 
authority used toenforce study. ‘There often 
the only thing which can be done, is to first 
question the lesson into the pupils by leading 
questions, and then pump it out by true 
questions ; and thus see-saw it in and out till 
In earnest school 


against them to be asked a leading question. 


|If this was true, however, many teachers 
| would be in a perpetual broil. 


They show 
their own incompetency by telling their pu- 
pils what to say, and then complimenting the 
pupil’s smartness for saying it. At an exam- 
ination in a post-graduate institution, some 
malicious directors kept an account of the 
leading questions; and out of twenty-five, 
eighteen indicated their own answer. 

The other two kinds of questions are those 
which ought to be the teacher’s method in 
class-room work. ‘The first I call educating 
guestions. ‘These are to show the pupil his 
own ignorance, awaken curiosity, and give a 
hint as to the method of obtaining the desired 
information. ‘The famous case of Socrates 
with the boy is a perfect illustration. He 


| asked the lad the size of the side of a square 


foot. The lad answered, ‘*‘One foot.”” He 


| then asked how large the side should be to 


enclose two square feet. The lad answered, 
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‘‘Two feet.” Socrates now asked how to 
draw it, and the lad at once saw his mistake. 
So he went on, telling the youth nothing, but 
directing his own investigations, till the lad 
had taught himself a good lesson. In assign- 
ing future lessons these questions are of great 
value. They are not to be answered at 
once, but are the gist of what is to be found 
out for the next recitation. They also often 
serve a good purpose in taking the conceit 
out of self-sufficient new pupils. It is good 
service to those who are not aware of their 
own ignorance to show them how much they 
do not know. ‘These are also of high value 
when they are used to call out the pupil’s 
power of applying his knowledge and devel- 
oping his powers of reasoning. To put these 
questions wisely and effectively is part of the 
highest art of instruction. 

The last kind of questions is that which 
should be used in cases where the object is to 
estimate the pupil’s knowledge, or find out 
his mistakes. They may be called ¢esting 
questions. ‘They should give the pupil no 
hint as to the answer, but confine him strictly 
to the true answer. ‘These questions may be 
made broad or narrow, as the teacher may 
desire. ‘To put them rightly is an essential 
to all good teaching. Lecturing and topical 
recitation and written work are all very im- 
portant, but it is doubtful whether the best 
work can be generally obtained without en- 
forcing it by frequent close and searching 
examination by these testing questions. No 
teacher should rest at all content with his 
attainments until he has by careful practice 
acquired real skill in the prompt and rapid 
construction and statement of these test 
questions. 

Beginners in the art of questioning, like 
beginners in any other difficult art, may ex- 
pect to blunder often, and to be sometimes 
humiliated by failures ; but there is no excuse 
for being ignorant of the difference between 
good and bad work, or contented in their 
weakness, or unwilling to work hard and 
carefully attain reasonably high ability in this 
essential qualification for respectable work in 
the class room. Washington Feffersonian. 

ad 
Sweet is the love which Nature brings. 

Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of things ; 
We murder to dissect. 


Enough of science and of art; 
Close up the barren leaves : 
Come forth and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 
Wordsworth, 
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IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. 
PLAIN TALK WITH NEPHEWS 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS, 


ET me tell you, my dear lads, some of 
L the things I would do if I were a boy 
again,—some of the too-often-neglected acts 
I would strive to accomplish if it were in my 
power to begin all over anew. 

This paper was written expressly for you 
young fellows who are beginning to think for 
yourselves, and are not averse to hearing what 
an old boy, who loves you, has to say to his 
younger fellow-students. 

When we are no longer young we look 
back and see where we might have done bet- 
ter and learned more, and the things we have 
neglected rise up and mortify us every day 
of our lives. May I enumerate some of the 
important matters, large and small, that, if I 
were a boy, I would be more particular 
about ? 

I think I would learn to use my “/¢ hand 
just as freely as my right one, so that, if any- 
thing happened to lame either of them, the 
other would be all ready to write and ‘‘ handle 
things,’’ just as if nothing had occurred. 
There is no reason in the world why both 
hands should not be educated alike. A little 
practice would soon render one set of fingers 
just as expert as the other ; and I have known 
people who never thought, when a thing was 
to be done, which particular hand ought to do 
it, but the hand nearest the object took hold 
of it and did the office desired. 

I would accustom myself to go about in 
the dark, and not be obliged to have a lamp 
or candle on every occasion. ‘Too many of 
us are slaves to the daylight, and decline to 
move forward an inch unless everything is 
visible. One of the most cheerful persons I 
ever knew was a blind old man, who had lost 
his sight by an accident at sea, during early 
manhood. He went everywhere, and could 
find things more easily than I could. When 
his wife wanted a spool of cotton, or a pair 
of scissors from up stairs, the gallant old gen- 
tleman went without saying a word and 
brought it. He never asked any one to reach 
him this or that object, but seemed to have 
the instinct of knowing just where it was and 
how to get at it. 

Surprised at his power of finding things, I 
asked him one day for an explanation ; and 
he told me that when he was a boy on board 
a vessel, it occurred that he might some time 
or other be deprived of sight, and he resolved 
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to begin early in life to rely more on a sense 
of feeling than he had ever done before. 
And so he used to wander, by way of practice, 
all over the ship in black midnight, going 
down below and climbing around anywhere 
and everywhere, that he might, in case of 
blindness, not become wholly helpless and of 
no account in the world. In this way he had 
educated himself to do without eyes when it 
became his lot to live a sightless man 

I would learn the art of using tools of 
various sorts. I think I would insist on learn- 
ing some trade, even if I knew there would 
be no occasion to follow it when I grew up. 
What a pleasure it is in after-life, to be able 
to make something, as the saying is !—to con- 
struct a neat box to hold one’s pen and | 
paper; or a pretty cabinet for a sister’s 
library ; or to frame a favorite engraving for 
a Christmas present to a dear kind mother. 
What a loss not to know how to mend a} 
chair that refuses to stand up strong, only be 
cause it needs a few tacks and a bit of leather 
here and there! Some of us cannot even 
drive a nail straight ; and, should we attempt 
to saw off an obtrusive piece of wood, ten to 
one we should lose a finger in the operation 

It is a pleasant relaxation from books and 
study to work an hour every day in a tool- 
shop ; and my friend, the learned and lovable 
Prof. Oliver Wendell Holmes, finds such a 
comfort in “‘ mending things,”’ when his active 
brain needs repose, that he sometimes breaks a | 
piece of furniture on purpose that he may have 
the relief of putting it together again much 
better than it was before. He is as 
mechanic as he is a poet; but there is noth- 
ing mechanical about his poetry, as you all 
know who have read his delightful 
An English author of great repute said to me | 
not long ago, ‘‘ Professor Holmes is writing 
the best English of our time.”” And I could 
not help adding, “ Yes, and inventing the 
best stereoscopes, too !”’ 

I think I would ask permission, if I hap- 
pened to be born ina city, to have the op 
portunity of passing all my vacations in the 
country, that I might learn the names of trees 
and flowers and birds. We are, as a people, | 
sadly ignorant of all accurate rural knowl 
edge. We guess at many country things, 
but we are certain of very few. 

It is inexcusable in a person like my amia 
ble neighbor Simpkins, who lives from May 
to November on a farm of sixty acres in a 
beautiful i know a 








good a 


pieces. 


wooded country, not to 
maple from a beech, or a bobolink from a 
catbird. He once handed me a bunch of 


pansies and called them violets, and on an- 
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other occasion 
geraniums 

What right has a human being, while the 
air is full of bird music, to be wholly ignor- 
ant of the performer’s name ? When we go 
to the opera, we are fully posted up with re- 
gard to all the principal singers; and why 
should we know nothing of the owners of 
voices that transcend the vocal powers of 
Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson ? 

A boy ought also to be at home in a barn, 
and learn how to harness a horse, tinker upa 
wagon, feed the animals, and doa hundred 
useful things, the experience of which may 
be of special service to him in after-life as an 
explorer or traveler, when unlooked-for 
emergencies befall him. I have seen an ex- 
President of the United States, when an old 
man, descend from his carriage, and re 
arrange buckles and straps about his hors:s 
when an accident occurred, while the clumsy 
coachman stood by in a kind of hopeless in- 
activity, not knowing the best thing to be 
done. The ex President told me he had 
learned about such matters on a farm in his 
boyhood, and he was never at a loss for rem- 
edies on the road when his carriage broke 
down. 

If I were a boy again, I would learn how 
to row a boat and handle a sail, and, above 
all, how to become proof against sea sick- 
ness. I would conquer ‘hat malady before I 
grew to be fifteen yearsold. It cana be done, 
and ought to be done in youth, for all of us 
are more or less inclined to visit foreign 
countries, either in the way of business or 
mental improvement, to say nothing of 
pleasure. Fight the sea-sick malady long 
enough, and it can be conquered at a very 
early age. 

Charles Dickens, seeing how ill his first 
voyage to America made him, resolved after 
he got back to England to go into a regular 
battle with the winds and waves, and never 
left off crossing the British Channel, between 
Dover and Calais, in severe weather, until he 
was victor over his own stomach, and could 
sail securely after that in storms that kept the 
ravens in their nests. ‘* Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,’’ even out of ocean troubles; 
but it is well to begin early to assert suprem- 
acy over salt-water difficulties. ‘* When 
Cesar undertook a thing,” his biog- 
rapher, ‘* his dedy was no obstacle.” 

Of course, every young person nowadays, 
male or female, learns to swim, and sono advice 
on that score need be proffered; but if I 
were a boy again I would learn to float half a 

f necessary, in as rough a bit of water 


he mistook sweet-peas for 


says 
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as I could find on our beautiful coast. 


boy of fifteen who cannot keep his head and | boxes that his life is a burden, 


legs all right in a stiff sea ought to—try until 
he can. No lad in these days ought to 
drown—if he can help it ! 

I would keep ‘“ better hours,’’ if I were a 
boy again; that is, I would go to bed earlier 
than most boys do. Nothing gives more 
mental and bodily vigor than sound rest 
when properly applied. Sleep is our great 
replenisher, and if we neglect to take it 
naturally in childhood, all the worse for us 
when we grow up. If we go to bed early, 
we ripen; if we sit up late, we decay, and 
soner or later we contract a disease called 
insomnia, allowing it to be permanently 
fixed upon us, and then we decay even in 
youth. Late hours are shadows from the 
grave 

If I were a boy again, I would have a 
blank-book in which I could record, before 
going to bed, every day’s events just as they 
happened to me personally. If I began by 
writing only two lines a day in my diary, I 
would start my little book, and faithfully put 
down what happened to interest me 


ON PRIMARY READING. 


On its pages I would note down the habits | 


of birds and animals as I saw them, and if 
the horse fell ill down should go his malady 
in my book, and what cured him should go 
there too. If the cat or the dog showed any 
peculiar traits, they should all be chronicled 
in my diary,.and nothing worth recording 
should escape me. 

There are hundreds of things I would cor- 
rect in my life if I were a boy again, and 
among them is this especial one: I would be 
more careful of my teeth. Seeing since I 
have grown up how much suffering is induced 
by the bad habit of constantly eating candies 
and other sweet nuisances, I would shut my 
mouth to all allurements of that sort. Very 
hot and very cold substances I would studi- 
ously avoid. 

Toothache in our country is one of the 
national crimes. ‘Too many people we meet 
have swelled faces. The dentist thrives here 
as he does in no other land on this planet, 
and it is because we begin to spoil our teeth 
at the age of five or six years. A _ child, 
eight years old, asked me, not long ago, if I 
could recommend him to a dentist ‘* who 
didn’t hurt !’’ I pitied him, but I was un- 
acquainted with such an artist. They all 


hurt, and they cannot help it, poor, hard- 
working gentlemen, charging, as they do, 
like Chester. 

I would have no dealings with tobacco, in 
any form, if I were a boy again. 


My friend 
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A| Pipes tells me he is such a martyr to cigar- 


The habit of 
smoking has become such a tyrant over him 
that he carries a tobacco bowsprit at his 
damp, discolored lips every hour of the day, 
and he begs me to warn all the boys of my 
acquaintance, and say to them emphatically, 
‘¢Don’t learn to smoke!’’ He tells me, 
sadly, that his head is sometimes in such a 
dizzy whirl, and his brain so foul, from long 
habits of smoking he cannot break off, that 
he is compelled to forego much that is pleas 
ant in existence, and live a tobacco. tortured 
life from year to year. Poor Pipes! he is a 
sad warning to young fellows who are just 
learning to use the dirty, unmannerly weed. 
From “ Underbrush.”’ 
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ON PRIMARY READING. 


PROF, JOSEPH CARHART. 


fT*°HE subject-matter of primary reading 
| should be printed words, with whose 
meaning and spoken form the child is already 
familiar. 

The immediate purpose of primary read- 
ing is to lead the child to substitute the 
printed form for the spoken word. 

The following are steps to be taken in the 
realization of this purpose : 

‘¢T have always had a fancy that learning 
might be made a play and recreation to chil- 
dren.’”’—‘‘ Some Thoughts on Education,” 
John Locke. 

‘« One thing at a time is sufficient for the 
mind of a child.” —/did 

The child’s interest in his work will be the 
measure of his progress ; and to secure that 
interest, the teacher must observe the law of 
the child’s mind—from the known to the un- 
known ; from a knowledge of the whole to a 
knowledge of its component parts. 

Give the name of some common object, 
say ‘‘ cat.” 

{ Idea. 
{Spoken word as a whole 

( Printed word as a whole. 

| Component sounds of spoken 

Unknown. 4 word. 

Component letters of print- 
ed word. 

The word cat is selected because it is the 
name of an object familiar, pleasing and in 
teresting to children ; and because the parts 
composing it enter into many words with 
which the child is familiar, so that a knowl. 
edge of this word will help him to form 
others. 


Known. 








a etic 
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Tell the class an interesting story about | ‘‘say in little pieces,’’ words which he has 


acat. Let them find the picture of a cat in 
their books, and identify this with the subject 
of the story. 

2. Print the word cat upon the blackboard, 

and teach the children that it, like the picture 
and the spoken word, is the sign of the object 
cat. Print the word in several places upon 
the board, and let the children find it in thei 
books. 
3. Print the word cat on the board in a 
number of places in connection with other 
words widely different in form, and let the 
children find the word cat. 

4. Teach the words a, my and ¢he by print- 
ing them on the board in connection with 
simple outline pictures of obje cts familiar to 
the children ; finally the picture of a cat to 
be replaced by the now known word cat, and 
the phrases, @ cat, the cat, and my cat to be 
lea arned as wholes. 

The word ra, and the phrases ¢he rat, 
a rat and my rat, to be learned as were the 
first words and phrases. 

The word raé, and the phrases, A/ack cat, 
black rat, and the black rat, my black cat, 
etc., also, the words Aas, and, and accom- 
panying phrases, to be learned in the same 


way. 
7. Give the child some employment at his 
desk that will make permanent the results « 


the recitation. 
Among the exercises employed in the 


child’s first lessons in reading, for the purpose 
of giving him employment and beneinng him 
to observe closely the forms of words, print 


ng upon the slate holds a prominent place, 
allthough it is less popular now than formerly 
Printing is a difficult exercise. It wearies the 
child, and when he discovers that he can not 
accurately reproduce his copy, he becomes 
discouraged, and the exercises aré distasteful 
to him. Experience has shown that practice 
in making printed letters has no value as 
means = ‘making script letters. The ‘‘ prick- 
ing’’ o « perforating ” exercises in use in 
=; ae are intensely interesting to 
children, and can be used with decided ad- 
vantage in connection with the first 
reading. Into the end of a stick, about the 
size of alead pencil, thrust the eye of a needle 
until the point projects half an inch. ek 
a piece of soft card-board or writing-pape 
print the words the child has learne d in his 
reading lesson. Place this vase him upon 
his desk on a piece of cloth cr felt, and 
let him perforate the lines with his. ‘‘ pricking 
pencil.’ 

Teach the child to spell phonically, 


less ons 1n 


learned as wholes. 

g. Teach the formation of new words from 
the sounds already learned. 

10. Teach the relation of parts of the 
spoken word to the parts of the printed word. 

11. Teach the building up of new words 
with alphabet cards. (These cards are inval- 
uable aids, and can be bought for a nominal 
sum. ) 

12. Practice reading short stories contain- 
ing only words already familiar to both ear 
and eye. 

13. Teach the names of letters whose 
forms and sounds are familiar to the pupil. 

14. Lead the pupils to use full and correct 
sentences in conversation upon the subject 
matter of the lesson. 


-- a 


OUR PRIMARY WORK. 


MARY ISABEL RENO. 


]} i hear a great deal about the manner 
of conducting recitations, but very 


little about the methods employed to keep 
our little six-year-old boys and girls em- 
ployed in such a manner as will be pleasing 
while it is instructive. This is the task that 
worries the minds of young teachers; and 
we have heard old teachers positively affirm 
themselves believers in the theory, ‘That it 
is impossible to keep pupils in room No. 
constantly employed.” If there be any 
such who may read this, we would suggest a 
few of the many ways employed to keep 
small pupils interested. Do not waste your 
precious time or that of the child in teaching 
him to print the reading lesson on his slate ; 
but as a substitute give each child a box con- 
taining from three to five alphabets. 

Having printed a word on the board, tell 
the child to find the letters that Zook Hike the 
word you have printed, and arrange them on 
his desk three or five times, as he may have 
the letters to do. You say, suppose the 
child does not know his alphabet, how can he 
do this? That is just what renders this 
method so easy; because a child may come 
to us knowing nothing of his letters, and yet 
at once takes his little box and, with great 
interest, begins his search for the letters that 
look like (we use this expression because we 
are talking to little folks) the ones in, the . 
word we have seein on the board. We ; 
will say the word ‘‘ cow,’’ as the letters are 
easy to find, helping the child in his search 
at first; in a few days the entire class will 
understand finding these ; simply comparison. 
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Then, you bring the names of the letters at 
once by teaching the child to spell the word. 
Thus combining the methods in a happy 
manner; for the child learns the letters and 
to spell as he learns the words, without 
knowing when the effort was made; and has 
no ghost of an uninteresting alphabet to fol- 
low him in after years. One Word aftér 
another is taught by the word method in the 
reading lesson and soon he can bulid sen- 
tences on his desk with these letters. 

Every young child likes this, but children 
are very soon tired of any one thing; and 
after fifteen minutes work at their seats with 
the letter boxes, have them put away in the 
desk, and bring out what we call the number 
boxes. These are boxes containing objects, 
as shells, tiny dolls, corn, cloves, or any- 
thing small which suggests itself to your 
mind. You know how the addition tables 
are arranged ordinarily with the figures ; now 
use your ingenuity and give your pupils these 
objects to arrange in addition tables. They 
can also be used as an incentive to good 
work and order, by giving each day the 


boxes containing favorite objects to one who | 


has endeavored to work well, or to a noisy 
boy who has earned it by quietness. The 
aim being to give all in the classa turn, while 
seeming to give and really giving on mérit. 
More of this work, and the unruly boys 
would love their school. We would hear less 
complaints about discipline. 

Having disposed of the number boxes, 


pupils now take out their slates, and spend 
ten or fifteen minutes copying a letter or | 
word you have previously taught them in | 


their writing lesson. Writing should com- 
week’s work. 


mence with their first 

general exercises now you can bring in 
simple lessons on any subject, as Physiology, 
Natural History, or Form and Color. Any 
one of these subjects, taught in a conversa- 
tional manner, will add greatly to the interest 
of the school. With five minutes for march- 
ing or gymnastics, and same for singing, you 
rest the little brains (for little folks have 


TAKING OFF 


For } 


brains), and prepare them to renew their | 


study with zeal. 

You have still another pleasing exercise in 
the present system of mechanical drawing as 
taught by Walter Smith, Art Master for the 
State of Massachusetts. It brings out the 
creative powers of the mind, and leads to in 
vention Another we have seen used with 
marvelous results—used as a reward of merit, 
because so fascinating, and thus serving a 
double purpose—is, colored card board cut 
into small squares, oblongs, diamonds, etc., 


| 
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| given to pupils in a box, with which they 
| form pictures on their desks ; making many 
designs beautiful alike in form and color. 
The inventive genius of the child will sur- 
prise you when thus provided with material. 
This is merely a synopsis indeed of the work; 
but all that time and space permit me to say 
this time. Beaver Valley News. 
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TAKING OFF THE SHOES. 

SCHOOL BOYS IN SYRIA. 
|‘ Syria people never take off their caps or 

turbans when entering a house or visiting 
a friend, but they always leave their shoes at 
the door. The reason is that their floors are 
covered with clean mats and rugs, and in the 
Moslem houses the men kneel on the rugs to 
pray, and press their foreheads to the floor ; 
| so that it would not be decent or respectful 
to walk in with dirty shoes, and soil the 
sijady on which they kneel to pray. They 
have no foot-mats or scrapers, and it is much 
simpler and cheaper to leave 
and all, at the door. 

It is very curious to go into the Syrian 
school-houses and see the piles of shoes at 
the door. ‘There are new, bright red shoes, 
and old, tattered shoes, and kob-kobs and 
black shoes, and sometimes yellow shoes. 
The kob-kobs are wooden clogs, made to 
raise the feet out of the mud and water, hav- 
ing a little strap over the toe to keep it on 
the foot. You will often see little boys and 
girls running down steps and paved streets 
on these dangerous kob-kobs. Sometimes 
they slip, and then down they go on their 
| noses, kob-kobs fly off and go rattling over 


the shoes, dirt 


| the stones, and little Ali, or Yusef, or what- 
ever his name is, begins to shout, ‘Ya 
imme! Ya imme!’ (Oh, my mother!), and 
| cries, just like the little children in other 


countries. But the funniest part is to see 
the boys when they come out of school and 
try to find their shoes. 

There will be fifty boys, and, of course, a 
hundred shoes, all mixed together in one 
pile. When school is out, the boys make a 
rush for the door. Then comes the tug of 
war. A dozen boys are standing and shuf- 
fling on the pile of shoes, looking down, 
kicking away the other shoes, running their 
toes into their own, stumbling over the kob- 


| kobs, and then making a dash to get out of 


the crowd. Sometintes shins will be kicked 
and hair pulled, and tarbooshes thrown off, 
and a great screaming follow, which will 
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only cease when the teacher comes 
‘¢ Asia,”” or a stick, and quells the riot. 
That pile of shoes will have to answer for a | 
good many school-boy fights and_ bruised 
noses and hard feelings in Syria. You will 
wonder how they can tell their own shoes. | 
SodolI. And the boys often wear off each 
other’s shoes by mistake or on purpose, and 
then you will see Selim running with one 
shoe on and one of Ibrahim’s in his hand, 
shouting and cursing Ibrahim’s father and 
grandfather, until he gets back his lost prop 
erty. Women of the Arabs 


- - 


BRITISH COMMON 


THREE RIVAL ORGANIZATIONS IN ONE SYSTEM, 


SCHOOLS, 


HE New York Zvening Post publishes a 
letter from a correspondent in Man 
chester, England, which contains a very sat- 
isfactory account of the complicated system 
of common schools existing in that country. 


What he says we know will interest our read 


ers, and we copy the letter below: 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The question of religious instruction in the ele 
mentary schools has been the battle-ground of all 


agitated the British 


the 


educational reforms that have 
public within the last fifteen years. 

On the one hand there are the extreme conserva 
tive forces, represented principally by the champions 
of the Church of England, who would make relig 
ious instruction the foundation upon which all edu 





tion should be constructed, and, consequently, would 
connect most intimately the school and church. The 
most bitter opponents of this extreme are the so- 
called secular party, who would expunge from the 
schools every subject which borders on the religious, 
and instruct the children only in studies which are 


purely secular, Between these two extremes there 


will be found every grade of opinion, and, as the 
event proved, the common sense of the English na- 
tion has taken an intermediate position—a positior 


in favor of religious instruction not sectarian, and 
allowing a perfect tolerance to all religious creeds. 
To obtain a clear idea of this controversy, it will | 
he necessary to glance for a moment at the different 
kinds of schools in England, and briefly notice thei 
history. 
The oldest and numerically the strongest class of 
schools is under the control of 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
poor in the 
Instituted in 1816 


for promoting the education of the prin 
ciples of the Established Church 

and incorporated in 1817, this Society, 1870, 
had the control of educational matters in Englar 
Its schools were established in 
under the immediate superintendence of the rector, 
as well as in all the cities and larger towns. It has 
worked with unremitting energy in stirring up an 
terest in education when legislation on the subject 
has been lax. It has extended its schools and im- 


until 


every rural parish 


with | England, and its 


[APRIL, 


influence is now felt universally, 
even by bodies directly opposed to its methods and 
means. As might be expected, these schools are 
thoroughly founded on the principles of the Church 
of England, as well in methods as in instruction. 
Religious instruction forms a prominent feature of the 
daily routine, and consists in the study of the Bible 


} and reciting in the same, and reading in the Book 


of Common Prayer. These national or voluntary 
as they are called, still form the great major- 
ity of the rural schools of England, and still remain 
strong in the cities. They represent the conservative 


schools, 


| party in the agitation of educational reforms, espec 


ially where the subject of religious instruction comes 
in. With a remarkable tolerance, they have bit- 
terly opposed the strong efforts made of late years 
English elementary education, and in 
the main, they may be said to have carried their 
point, although they have been compelled to concede 
many minor particulars. Theirschools still have the 
same amount of religious instruction, but parents are 
illowed to withhold their children from it if it con- 
flicts with their creeds or notions. This Society has 
a large number of training colleges or normal schools, 


d prepares more teachers for work than come from 


} 
to secuiarize 


al 
ny other one source. 

The second great class of schools is that directly 
under the 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY 


for promoting the education of the laboring and 
manufacturing classes of society of every religious 
persuasion, This Society was started in the latte 
art of the last century by Joseph Lancaster, 
His work was taken up by a committee 
its present name, and it was founded in 
1808 under royal patronage. Since that date it has 
been rapidly advancing until its principles have been 
adopted in part by government in the Board schools. 
Phe object of this Society purports to be “ the educa- 
tion—Scriptural and secular—of the children of the 
poor, without distinction of sect or party. Its prin 
ciples are unsectarian, the Bible being the only text- 
book of religious instruction, as distinguished from 
catechisms and formularies of any particular church. 
[ts operations are directed to the promotion of ele 


| 
(Juaker, 


who gave il 


mentary education on these principles at home an 
ibroad I By the training of teachers; (2) by 
the employment of well-qualified agents and inspect 
ors: 2) by friendly co-operation with Board schools 
and the promoters of elementary schools in Great 
Britain and elsewhere; (4) by grants of lesson books 
materials . 5 ) | ymeans of a cen- 
The work of this Scc lety to 1870 
ing schools throughout the country. 


and other school 
tral depository.” 
was in organiz 
Since that date its energies have been directed more 
urticularly to its training colleges, of which it has 
uur in very successful working order. The charge 
of being “nonconformist” has often urged 
against this Society, but we see how falsely when we 
names of Dean Stanley of Westminster, 
ind the Bishop of Exeter, in the list of its vice-pres 
idents, and notice the fact that one-half of the stu- 
] ] 


Dé 
r 
I 


been 


lents in its training colleges belong to the Church of 
England. Most of the * British ’’ schools have been 
transferred to school boards: in fact, these latter 
schools may be said to be the outgrowth of the former. 
Mr. Forster, the framer of the act of 1870, is at pres- 


ent one of the Vice 


th 


Presidents of this Society, and 


many of the promoters of the recent reforms came 


proved the means of instruction through all parts of | from its ranks. 
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That there has been great rivalry between these 
two societies no one can fail to see who glances for a 
moment at the record of the controversies. They 
work by different methods, which cannot be harmon- 
ized. Both are grounded on the same principle, that 
education is secular and religious instruction is the 
crying necessity of the day ; but their methods contra- 
dict each other at the very start. One says all 
teaching must be denominational, and the Church of 
England is the true Church ; the other says all teach- 
ing in public elementary schools should be unsec- 
tarian—the great principles of all religion should be 
taught, but not the peculiar tenets of any one sect. 
The theory that this last result was an impossibility 
has been proved to be without foundation in the ex- 
periences of the last eight years. 

The third and last great class of schools, which are 


THE BOARD SCHOOLS, 


came into power on the passage of the elementary 
education act of 1870. This was a provision by 
government for the supply of efficient schools 
throughout the country. It was not intended to 
supersede either the national or British schools, It 
placed in the hands of the Educational Department 
the task of inspecting England and Wales, of ascer 
taining the exact needs and supplying new schools, so 
that every child in the country might be at school. 
Thus great authority was placed in the hands of the 
department, and it immediately went about its work. 
It had the power to cause the election of a school 
board wherever it found a deficiency of efficient 
schools, the erection of suitable buildings, the em- 


ployment of qualified teachers, all at the expense of | 


the rate-payers and the government Treasury. The 
department went rapidly to work, declaring many 
schools inefficient, and causing new buildings to be 
erected where there appeared to be a sufficient need 
for them, Of course the interests of the “ national” 
schools would often clash with the duty of the de- 
partment; and the department, being backed by 
public funds, having the advantage, got the better of 
its opponents. An intense rivalry sprang up gener 
ally all over England, which has subsided more and 
mvre as the national schools have yielded to the in- 
evitable. The main attack by the national Society 


upon the reforms instituted, was in regard to religious | 
instruction, and the feeling is as bitter to-day in many | 


parts of the island as it ever was. The relation of 
the Board schools toward religious instruction is this: 
Any efficient elementary school in England, whether 
a National, a British, or a Board school, can come 
under the patronage of the Education Department, 
and receive a government grant, corresponding to 
its general efficiency, examinations, etc. An average 
over all England of fifteen shillings (nearly four dol- 


lars) is annually paid to each school for each scholar | 


who attends regularly and passes successfully the an- 
nual examination. In the act of 1870, we find the 
clause, “ Such grant shall not be made in respect of 
any instruction in religious subjects, 
find, “ Every School Board may, from time to time, 
with the approval of the Educational Department, 
make by-laws * * * determining the time dur- 
ing which children are so to attend school ; provided 
that no by-laws shall prevent the withdraw al of any 
child from any religious observance or instruction in 
religious subjects, or shall require any child to attend 
school on any day exclusively set apart for religious 
observance by the religious body to’which his parent 
belongs,” etc, 


> and again we | 
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This is the famons “ conscience clause,” which has 
caused such a stir in the religious controversy, and 
which does the greatest to its tolerant and yet ortho- 
dox framers and supporters. It is atthe option of the 
School Board whether or not it shall have religious 
instruction in its schools; in any case, such instruc- 
tion must come out of school hours, which are from 
10 o’clock a.m, until 12, and from 2 o’clock p. m 
until 4. There have been where 
boards have decided to teach no subject bordering 
on the religious in their as was formerly the 
case at Birmingham. but these cases are so rare that 
those few become notoriously exceptional. The con 
test at Birmingham was especially interesting, for 
there the determination to secularize was deep-rooted, 
and for a time was successful; but the public senti- 
ment has reacted, and the policy has been cast aside. 
At the present time uncertain religious instruction is 
' given in all the Board schools. Many school boards 
! use a text-book carefully prepared for such instruc- 
| tion, and the experience of eight years has shown the 
| possibility of teaching religious subjects undenomi- 
| nationally. The cases of withdrawal by parents from 
religious instruction are very rare. In London, only 
one in 1,000 is withdrawn, and that may be taken as 
a correct proportion for all England. 





cases school 


) 
schools, 


| - ~~. 


PLEA FOR INDUSTRIAL 


EDUCATION. 


B. W. THOMPSON, 


\ fee 4 COMMISSION HOUSE, A YOUNG 
s assistant | per must write a ood and 
rap | il d and be accurate at higur 
| \W bee pi D—SEVERAL GOOD TIN-PLATE WORK- 
| ers ¢ assortment 
AND GREEN SAND MOULD- 


wast: D—LOOM 
ers for Foundry 
[side i advertisements appeared side by 
side in one of the morning papers of a 
large city. Within twenty-four hours, over 
three hundred applications for the position of 
book-keeper had been registered, while of the 
twenty workers needed in tin or iron, but 
one had applied Does not this fact speak 
for itself? We have been 
| many book-keepers, clerks, civil engineers, 
etc., until now they jostle upon one 
in all the highways of life, while the 
the hard-handed sons of toil must either be 
‘left vacant, or filled from abroad. And now 
| we say that there is no work for our young 
|men to do, and they must perforce remain 
idle, a drag upon others, losing all manliness 
and self-respect, by subsisting upon charity. 
Of what avail is an education that does not 
fit a man to earn his bread? All the work 
to be done in this world is not brain-work, 
yet we make no provision for any other in 
the education of our children. They, are 
taught to read, write and cipher, during the 
first few years of school life, then upon this 
foundation is raised a superstructure of lan 
guages, mathematics, etc., which may be well 


edu ating too 


another 


place ol 


| or ill laid, but which is often of little practi- 





: 
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cal value in after years, because unaided by a 
co education of the bodily powers. 


young men who graduate from our Sioaiins 


of learning, not only consider themselves too 
‘* genteel ’’ to work at anything but a pro 
fession, but, through the sedentary life they | 
have led,they often become physically unfitted 
for labor. 
the time in which they should have been 
hardened has forever passed by. The rough 
usage of after years may in a measure atone 
for the effects of early education, but only in 


part. Nothing can ever compensate for the | 


loss of the golden years of youth, which 
should have been employed in preparing for 
the struggle of life. 

An education of the brain is only a half- 
education, and what weapon has the partly- 
educated young man to serve him in the war- 
fare on which he must enter? His handsare 
weak and powerless, and he must use the 
brain, which has been cultivated at the ex- 
pense of so much time and money. But in 
what way shall he use it? He must turn to 
literature or one of the learned professions, 
and these are already over-crowded. If he 
cannot earn a living by fair means, he will by 
foul; and too often the active brain is used in 
political intrigues, or in concocting disgrace- 
ful schemes for obtaining the hard earned 
money of those who are more industrious but 
less quick-witted than he. Now what remedy 
is there for this evil? As long as our boys 
are allowed to look upon honest labor as 
degrading, and to think it gentlemanly to sit 
in an office all day, even though the office 
rent be unpaid, just so long shall we have to 
support an army of needy lawyers, office 
seekers, etc, We must begin by teaching 
our boys to work while they are learning t« 
read and spell. Let the education of the 
body to some useful trade go hand in hand 
with that of the brain. It would be well for 
the future of our country if each of our public 
schools, particularly in the Yarge cities, could 
have connected with it a workshop, in which 
the boys could be taught the use of tools. A 


) 


teacher could be employed to take charge of 


the shops, and the pupils could be sent there 
in classes, as they were released from their 
school duties. The time spent in the work- 
shop would be a season of recreation to the 
boys, tired of the close confinement of the 
school room. Carpenter’s tools are probably 
the only kind that could be used at first, but 
skill in handling these would be of inesti- 
mable value to the boys in their after-life. 

A school for this purpose has been estab- 
lished in Massachusetts, and is flourishing. 


Their muscles are untrained, and | 


| Men of wealth and influence in all parts of 
ie | the country are showing their appreciation of 

the idea by sending their sons to it. Can 
| not something of the’same kind be done in 


| the Middle States? 
Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


> 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 





Bape safeguard of American institutions 
and liberty lies in the education and 
intelligence of the masses ; which thesis being 
clearly indisputable, is more than sufficient 
reason for any and all efforts to keep the 
plane of intelligence and status of education 
as high as possible. ‘‘ Ignorance commits 
crime and votes the Democratic ticket,’’ has 
been asserted. ‘This may not, in the main, 
be true; but the former portion cf the asser- 
tion is unfortunately too true. This being 
so, we hold that the paramount duty of the 
government is, as far as lies in its power, to 
remove ignorance, or at least remedy the 
causes which perpetuate it. 

A recent meeting of the Philadelphia so- 
ciety for organizing charity developed the 
fact that in that city, with all its intelligence, 
wealth, and public schools above the average, 
there are over 21,000 children who do not 
attend schools of any kind. Many of them 
are employed at a youthful age in factories 
or at other work, and a number are the chil- 
dren of neglectful paupers, drunkards or 
criminal parents. ‘This great number of 
children in this city is only a small portion 
of those in this state, and the United States, 
who grow up in ignorance, without knowl- 
edge sufficient to transact ordinary business 
requiring education in letters; and yet with 
this great defect, we might say wrong, per- 
petrated upon thousands of human beings, 
there is scarcely anything being done either 
by individual members. of the different com- 
munities, or the state or national government. 

While all these neglected children do not 
grow up in depravity, the average and the 
probabilities are largely in excess of that 
from the same number of educated children. 
The difference is not to be wondered at, and 
the children themselves cannot exactly be 
held accountable, as the fault in a great 
measure is found to exist in the parents them- 
selves, since a very small proportion of the 
children absent themselves from school of 
their own free will. 

Children being dependent entirely, there- 
fore, upon the will of their parents, a com- 
pulsory education law would be directed 
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against derelict parents, and not against the 
children who are not free agents in the mat- 
ter; and it would relieve communities from 
the evil effects of parental neglect. 

Judge Tourgee, the author of the ‘“ Fool’s 
Errand,” at the meeting mentioned, gave his 
views on the subject of compulsory education 
and the benefits which would be derived 
from such a law in the South, believing that 
many of the evils of bad government in that 
section existed from the absence of such a 
law, and the prevalence of ignorance. 

There can be no doubt in any intelligent 
person’s mind that education of the ignorant 
classes of the South, and of every other sec- 
tion of the country, would remove much dan- 
ger now existing to the government ; schools 
being the best agencies that could be em- 
ployed to fit the youth of the country for self- 
government, for business, and the pursuit of 
happiness. There can be no doubt that the 
non-existence of compulsory educational laws 
will prove deleterious, if not disastrous, to the 
country, and the time for legislation has ar- 
rived; for with the increase of foreign emi- 
gration, the increase of the negro population, 
and of the disposition of parents in manufac- 
turing cities to send their children to work 
rather than to school, these causes will event- 
ualiy work great injury to the nation. 

Legislation on this matter may seem im- 
practicable, but the good ends to be achieved 
will create some means to bring it about, and 
the sooner it is set going the sooner will these 
good results be reached. American Republican. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


HINTS FROM A WORKER AND A THINKER, 





“THE following practical hints are from 
| the pen of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
one of the hardest workers, ablest thinkers, 
and most useful men of the present century. 
Well may teachers and _ pupils consider 
earnestly these deductions from the experi- 
ence of a remarkable man who possesses no 
attribute of mind that is more conspicuous 
than his sterling common sense. He says: 

1. Select a good father and mother to be 
born from. 

z. Then, being born with a good body, 
regard it as a machine, and keep it in perfect 
order by the same methods by which you 
would keep any other machine in order 
The body is an engine; food is the fuel; 
blood is the steam; the head is the cylinder 
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where the steam works. One must not cre- 
ate, by too much fuel, an excess of steam ; 
that will strain the engine and make poor 
work. You must not let the fuel get out and 
the fire grow low; then the engine will not 
work at all. Most men eat because they are 
hungry, or because the food tastes good. 
Those are two very respectable facts; never- 
theless, a man who is working ought to eat 
rather with reference to what he has to do, 
determining both quality and quantity by 
that consideration. He should sort his food 
as an engineer does his coal and pine wood. 
If I have to do a pretty sharp morning’s 
work, I eat eggs, toasted bread, and coffee, 
which combine a great deal of nourishment 
with a very little weight, and are easily 
digested. On the yolks of two boiled eggs, 
a slice of toast, and a cup of coffee, I can 
work from eight to two without a break. In 
summer, I generally make my breakfast of 
bread and fruits. A light breakfast suits me. 
[It may not another. I need but little food. 
[ can eat all things eatable, provided I do not 
overfill. 

3. Next to firing up comes clearing out the 
ashes. What is called being tired is nothing 
in the world but ashes in the body; for every 
vital act involves a consumption of fibre or 
nerve material, and the consumed material 
collects. When a man has been working all 
day, whether with his brain or with his 
muscles, his body is full of waste material 
which has not yet been carried off. When 
he goes to sleep, the whole system recuper- 
ates and reintegrates itself; the brain re- 
covers ; the various capillaries and excretive 
organs take up the waste, and clean the sys- 
tem out. Inthe morning, every man ought 
to give nature an opportunity to complete 
this cleansing operation, and he ought not to 
begin work till it is « ompleted. It is as im- 
portant as morning prayers. If a man is cos- 
tive, his brain will be muddled, and. his 
prayers will be muddled. . 

4. In this connection comes the morning 
bath. A great deal of waste should pass off 
through the skin, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that its pores should be kept open, 
that they may do their work well. I have 
been accustomed most of my life to take a 
cold bath in the morning when I get out of 
bed. That, however, is an experiment which 
every man must try for himself. If he does 
not get up a reaction, and the cold water 
turns his lips and nails blue, he must modify 
it. But I recommend a daily bath in one 
form or another. 

5. Sleep is a great restorer of nervous 
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energy, and it ought to be taken regularly and 
systematically. I think a man should go to 
bed at ten o’clock. Eight hours is a fair 
amount of sleep. Where a man is living 
under pressure, where his employment neces- 
sitates incessant brain work of an exciting 
kind, more sleep may be necessary. As a 
rule, I allot the early morning to study, the 
afternoon to social work, and the evening to 
social recreation. 

6. Good fuel, well adjusted to the capaci 
ties of your machine and the work it has to 
do, an engine kept clean inside and out, and 
sleep enough, constitute the essential physical 
conditions of health. ‘There is one other 
condition quite as important: Refuse to be 
unhappy. The man who sleeps well, keeps 
himself clean, and feeds well, and then re- 
fuses to be unhappy—who makes account 
with himself that unhappiness is wrong and 
ought to be thrust out ; who believes that he 
ought to maintain a trustful, cheerful frame 
of mind, and does it, if he has had a fairly 
good body to start with—ought to be able, 
accidents excepted, to keep in good, vigorous, 
working condition up to the end, or nearly 
to the end. 


—— > - 


INAUGURAL ADDRESSES. 


vides that the President ‘‘ shall from time 
to time give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend t 
their consideration such measures as he shal! 
judge necessary and expedient.’’ Out of this 
requirement has grown the custom of an An 


E ees Constitution of the United States pro- 


to 
) 
| 


nual Message to Congress at the opening of 


each session 
The practice of delivering an address at 


the time of the inauguration is not a result of 


this provision. Indeed, it is ordinarily deliv- 
ered before the oath is administered to the 
President-elect, and therefore before any 
duty of a President has devolved upon him 

The fashion was set by Washington, and it 
has been followed ever since. When the 
first President presented himself in New 
York, in April, 1789, to take the oath of 
office, he delivered a short address, expressi1 g 
his love for the private life from which he 
had been called, his love and devotion for 
the country, and his reliance upon a Power 
higher than himself, to be enabled properly 
to discharge the duties of his office. At his 


second inauguration, he spoke much more 
briefly, the whole address being hardly longer 
than two of the paragraphs of this article. 
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Mr. John Adams’ address was considera- 
bly longer than either of Washington’s, and 
contained an elaborate eulogy upon the Con- 
stitution and the adopted form of govern- 
ment. Jefferson, also, in both of his addresses 
took occasion to express his views upon the 
theory of the government. Succeeding Pres- 
idents have followed the custom, but have 
usually confined themselves to general obser- 
vations, such as praise of the freedom enjoyed 
by Americans, and the vast resources and 
magnificent growth of the country. 

It has not always been so, however. Jack- 
son, and John Quincy Adams just before him, 
indulged in long essays, each upon his own 
interpretation of the Constitution. Harrison 
did the same, presenting the Whig view ; and 
it is worth remarking that the longest inau- 
gural address ever delivered, covering more 
than eleven large pages of small type, was 
his, whose presidency lasted but a month, to 
be succeeded by that of Mr. Tyler, who took 
very different views of public questions from 
those of Gen. Harrison. 

We believe it to be true that every inaugu- 
ral address, from the first of Washington 
down to the present time, has contained in 
some form or other a reference to God. Cer- 
tainly this is true of all the earlier addresses, 
and down to Polk. Most of them contain a 


| direct invocation of Divine blessing upon the 


country and upon the President. Even Jef- 
ferson, whose theological views were not the 
most orthodox, invoked Divine favor in both 
his addresses 

Perhaps the most remarkable address of 
this kind is the second of Mr. Lincoln. The 
story of its composition has often been told. 
It was written at or after midnight, but a few 
hours before it was delivered. Mr. Lincoln’s 
first administration had been one of arduous 
labor and constant anxiety. As he was about 
to enter upon his second term, the clouds 
that hal overhung the country were begin- 
ning to break away. But the work was not 
yet done. ‘There were still dangers to be en- 
countered, and the time for ease, and rest, 
and peaceful nights, had not yet come. 

Mr. Lincoln had passed a hard and anxious 
day, harassed by necessary difficulties, as well 
as by some that might have been spared, if 
politicians could ever be reasonable. Finally 
the last visitor at the White House had re- 
tired, and the President sat down to write. 
His inaugural was a wonderful production. 
Never has a President made a more weighty 
and concise communication to his fellow-cit- 
izens. It is filled with the most devout piety, 
the broadest charity, and the loftiest patriot- 
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ism. In style it is as pure and chaste as any 
thing in ancient or modern literature. It 
closes with that grand paragraph beginning, 
‘‘ with malice toward none, with charity for 
all.” Excepting Washington’s second inaug- 
ural address, it is the shortest of all. Without 
exception it is the best. ‘outh’s Companion. 
oc a et Bd 


RANDOM NOTES ON MUSIC, 





Hon. true was the conception of the influence 

which the “ harmony of sweet sounds” exerts 
over the soul, in the mind of him who said, “‘ I would 
rather write a nation’s ballads than make its laws,” 
How different the law giver’s place in the estimation 
of the people from that’of the bard. To the one 
they accord reverential respect; to the other a true 
heart-affection and love, handed down, undiminished 
by the lapse of centuries, from generation to gener- 
ation. The one lives in his laws, but what power 
have they over the heart so long as they allow it to 
The other lives in his songs, and they 


beat freely ? 
the soul 


can cause the heart to beat and throb, and 
to move and surge like the restless waves of the sea. 
There are few of us whose hearts have not been 
swayed by the power of national music—stirred by 
those grand anthems of liberty, “Star Spangled 
Banner,” and “ Hail Columbia,’’—few who have not, 
at some time, noted its effect on others—the ecstatic 
rapture of the Frenchman thrilled by the inspiring 
notes of the- “ Marseillaise;” the deeper, sterner, 
joyful pride that wells up in the heart of the German 
as he hears the loved “* Wacht am Rhein;’’ the pa- 
triotism which fills the heart of the Highlander as 
well-known ‘Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled.’’ But music’s influence over individ- 
uals is still stronger, sweeter, holier. How the 
heart bowed down with sorrow and woe is com- 
forted and soothed by its holy charm! How, after 
long wanderings from the paths of youth, the weary, 
sin-sick soul will be recalled to the life of truth by 
hearing some well-remembered strain—perhaps, once 
sung by a dear angel mother in days gone by. In 
after-life, when youth’s pleasures and hopes have 
given place to age’s cares and disappointments, how 
remembrances of the past are brought back, like 
tures, by snatches of songs sung in those 
Then blessed be music, with 
Blessed 


he listens to the 


bright pi 
gay hours of long ago. 
all its power of witchery and enchantment. 
be its holy mission of carrying us away from the 
bare discouraging realities of our lives back to the 
pleasure fields of the past, or forward in anticipation 
to the joys of the future. 

Musicat Bee,.—The London papers describe a 
musical bee, patterned after the “spelling bees,’ 
which have had an extensive run attimes. In open- 
ing the proceedings the Chairman said that their ob- 
ject was more directly intended to draw attention 
to the study of the art of music and its history, 
Among the ancients competitions were known to have 
been held in that accomplishment, and since the 
Norman Conquest tests in music and poetry had 
formed the chief attraction of the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
The competitions then commenced, From their na- 
ture it may be gathered that there was an almost total 
absence of those amusing incidents which are the 
principal features of spelling bees. They were di- 
vided into eight classes, the first being for the best 
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reader of piano-forte music at sight. The three 
young ladies who competed showed much proficiency 
in one of Handel’s least-known compositions. The 
best singer at sight was a gentleman, who gave ad- 
mirably Handel’s “ Droop not, young lover,’’ an 
unfamiliar song to amateurs. The remaining subjects 
for trial included quartette singing at sight, and piano- 
forte solos for the * ear-test competition.” A few 
questions were put to a dozen competitors. Asked to 
state the difference between music and noise, one 
young gentleman promptly answered that “ music 
was harmonious, and harmonious,”’ 
This was the only reply that provoked laughter, the 
examination generally showing conclusively that there 
was no lack of technical knowledge on the part of 
the competitors. Some of the questions were diffi- 
cult enough to shake their confidence, but eventually 
the number was reduced to four, who fought for the 


noise was not 


mastery while another competition was carried on. 
The prizes, consisting principally of the works of the 

distributed at the 
referees associated with the Chair- 


old masters, were conclusion of 
each trial. The 
man were all Professors of the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

SINGING.—We have come to take singing so much 
as a matter of course, that we do not think what a 
very remarkable function and process it is, nor how 
dificult we should find the task of assigning the 
reason of it, or explaining the manner. We speak 

the communication of our 
or weep but why 
sing to their children, and 


for a deliberate purpose 
thoughts; we laugh 
should we sing ? Mothers 
mothers must have sung instinctively to their children 
craved it 


involuntarily ; 


before they asked or even the happy 
maiden sings at her work; men sing at theirs. ‘This 
is one of the every-day mysteries of life. Why 
should certain moods of mind prompt men and 
women—a large proportion of them, at least—to 


utter sounds entirely different from those with which 
thoughts and feelings to. each 
these 


they express their 
What connection is there 
mind and the passage of 


the larynx to produce a pleasant sound, and the de- 


between 
air through 


other ? 
moods of 


velopment and modulation of that sound into airs or 
tunes ? How did this come about? Weare apt to 
assume that everything connected with what we call 
man’s natural functions was always as it is now ; but 


among his slowly-developed powers, it is more than 


probable that we must place that of singing, which 
now seems so “ natural” to those who dosing. From 
the earliest recorded times, indeed, man has sung ; 


but, setting aside the consideration of the question 
through what centuries and cycles of progress his 
vocal, with his other powers, may have passed before 
the historic period, the inquiry still remains, What 
was the singing of the earliest recorded times? We 
do not know, nor shall we ever know; but we may 
be sure that it was something very unlike the singing 
of modern days—say of the last three hundred years, 
It is with that only that we moderns concern our- 
selves, unless we are historical inguirers, for the 
very germs of our modern style of singing are hardly 
to be discovered if we go back five brief centuries, 
THE difference in musical taste is sometimes due to 
a peculiarly nervous constitution, or to the depressed 
or elated condition of the mind. Grief is often soon- 


est solaced by a lively air; hilarity best controlled by 
a plaintive one. But after all, that which influences 
musical taste, or any kind of taste, most, is education. 


Teach children to admire the sublime and beautiful 
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in nature. At the fireside and in the school-room, 
children should be instructed in music. Correct 
taste in music flings wide the gate to the highway 

all that is beautiful, noble and gy od 


MARSEILLES HymMN.—The authorship of this 


stirring war song, so often prohibited by des} 
rulers, and now the national air of France 
Marseillaise, as it is called—h requently been 
puted. In his recent work on Strasburg during the 
Revolution, Mr. Seingerlot, an authority upon tl 
historical questions, has brought to light a numl 

old family papers of this era, from which Py 

that Rouget de Lisle, at the time of writing tl 
verses, was not only an army officer, but also a mem- | 
ber of the editorial staff of a leading newspape 
Strasburg, owned by the mayor of the city The w 
of this gentleman, a lady of musical taste, regarded 
the poem a masterpiece, ind urg¢ t 1 5 t 


music by the author, and publist . It accordingly 
appeared in this form, probably in April, 1792, en- 
titled, ** A war song for the Army of the Rhine, 
icated to Marshal Luckner.” In a letter, yet extant 
from Mrs, Deitrich, the Mayor's w ; | brothe 

















she says: * The occupation of coy g mu 
abled me for some days to shut n ears t ] 
wrangles. Politics only are now here 
invent something new for the tert mel 
numerous guests, my husband has hit uj 
pedient of y com for t 
which embod g ot ll W ‘ 
captain of uget I wl 

] 
amiable poet and composer, h ! y dor 
the song and the music. It pit rring (en 
ment), and not wanting in originality. It i 
feeling of Gluck; | re é 
been performed at our hou he 
who have heard it.’””’ Thu 
seillaise was written to plea 
of Strasburg and his music-lovi und 1 
provised In high-wr ht exciten Lal] I 
de Lisle wa ked to v } 
PI event ind the don 
which w a frontier strong! 
tremendously aroused by the new f it W 0 
on in Paris and by the declarat of vy St c 
would probal have to bear tI 
and, in any case, would be the tre of n 
operatiot 5 Political dise n went nerel 
to the exclusion of other topics. Lhe ! t that 
Deitrichs kept the } iT} sichord going, and had ( 
Re uget de Lisle my e th vi I g r it 
create a diversion from stirring politics, 
example of the power “ that shapes r en 
hew them how we will.’ yingt 
wrangles, Madame Deitrich lighte ’ » t 
all nee ablaze It w 1 be ! r 
how the song got to Marsei wi it going thr 
Paris. A regimental band may 
South. The first time it was hear n | W 
d Ly the Revolutionary dey u Mar es, 
had come on foot, singing what was ever afterw 
be known as their “hymn,” entered the capit It 
caught up at once, and spread like wildfire throug! 
the nation. The eufrain, which the Mayor’s w 
was one of its characteristics, so 1 i the ] 
that nothing could withstand their fury Unde 
monarchical governments in France, 
always been held seditious, | f its extra 
nary influence upon the French people. The 
time since the Revolution that it was not reg | 
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re nable by those in authority, was at the opening 
of the World’s Fair, in 1878. 

Richard Grant White says: ‘*This remarkable ‘hymn, 
truck out in the white heat of unconscious inspira- 








perfect in all its parts, and in six months adopted 
y the people, the army, the legislatature and the 
vw nation war-cry, a summons to instant 
ttle. It has no inspiration but glory, and invokes 
» god but liberty. Rouget de Lisle, its author, was 
mp! fhicer, an « last for liberty, but 
! champion for nd an upholder of con- 
titutional monarchy. He w t Strasburg in 1792 
One day Deitrich, the mayor of the town, who knew 
him well, asked him to write a martial song, to be 
i mn the departure of six hundred volunteers to the 
Army of the Rhine He consented, wrote the song 
t night he words some coming before the 
music, sometimes the musi fore the words—and 
rave it to Deitrich the next morning. As is not un- 
n n with authors, he w t first dissatisfied with 
ruit of en ins] n, and, he handed 
mal pt to the mayor, he said, ‘ Here is what 
ed for, but I fear it is not very good.’ But 
Deitrich looked, and krew better They went to the 
M me | sang it; they gathered 
! f e ti nd rehearsed it; it 
n publi nd excited such en 
l of hur nte , nine 
é ; I r the army. In 1 course 
f hs, it worked its way southward and 
me f with the Marseillais, who carried it 
| he large deputation from that city marching 
t ying the sons where the | -ople, 
y 1 s1 , its aul r, ils orig 
f it simply as the ‘song of the 
the Marseillaise it will be known 
e the rallyi cry of France 
| hor. n ] oribed 
hy nd t refuge intl 
I h I I | nwittingly 
r , to m ] n ft ps of 
Vi t 1 he a pe nt g e it 
he 1 es of the border ot this song 
? t * ‘That 
Mar Ar hus, sufferi fron 
é that } | noce y st ted, | 
I nan W his ¢ UNL n had 
give sol he had written 
I S ED | EI | beau ind ps 
! ig” W ny 1 by Francis Scott 
j it the time of the bombardment 
FY H y, in 1814, when that stronghold was 
y ed from tI ck of the British 
ne which he bes,’ says Chief 
; nd the m rit of patriotisn 
h bre the song, were not the offspring of 
me y etl naginat He tells us what 
y vy, what he felt while witnessing the 
I he felt whet | bat was Ove! 
y by | ntrymen, Every word 
I W from heart, 1 hat re n, even 
n t $ poet merit, it never fails t 
find a response in the hearts of those who hear it.”’ 
ithority of President M n, Mr. Key had 
ne to the British fleet under a flag of truce to se 
the rel e of his Iriend, | Beanes, who had 
é tur y the enemy and was detained on 
on the rge of violating his 


; “the 
| le. He met General Ross and Admirals Cock 


und Cochrai and with difficulty secured fron 
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them a promise of the gentleman’s release, but was 
at the same time informed that they would not be 
permitted to leave the fleet until after the proposed 
attack on Fort McHenry, which the admiral boasted 
he would carry in a few hours. The ship on which 
himself, his friend and the commissioner who 
accompanied the flag of truce were detained, came 
up the bay and was anchored at the mouth of the 
Patapsco, within full view of Fort McHenry. They 
watched the flag of the fort through the entire day 
with an anxiety that can better be felt than described, 
until night prevented them from seeing it. During the 
night they remained on deck, noting every shell from 
the moment it was fired until it fell, While the bom- 
bardment continued, it was evidence that the fort had 
not surrendered, but it suddenly ceased some time be- 
fore day, and, as they had no communication with 
any of the enemy’s ships, they did not know whethe: 
the fort had surrendered or the attack been abandoned. 
They paced the deck for the rest of the night in painful 
suspense, watching with intense anxiety for the return 
of the day. As soon as it dawned, their glasses were 
turned to the fort, and, with a thrill of delight, they 
saw t! 1 ‘ 


it “our flag was still there!’ The song was begun 
on the deck of the vessel, in the fervor of the moment, 
when he saw the enemy hastily retreating to their 
ships, and looked at the flag he had watched for so 
anxiously as the morning opened. He had written 
lines, or brief notes, that would aid him in re- 
calling them, on the back of a letter; and for some of 
the lines as he I roceeded he had to rely on his mem 
ory. Ile finished it in the boat on 
shore, and out as it now stands immediately 
upon reaching Baltimore. In an hour after it wa: 
placed in the hands of the printer, it was on the 
streets hail 


some 


his way to the 
wrote it 


was 


1 with enthusiasm, and at once took its 
place as a national The music of the Star 
Spangled Banneris an old French air, long known 
in Engiand as “Anacreon,’’ and afterwards in America 
as “* Adams and Liberty.” 


song 
ng. 


**TTA1L COLUMBIA.’’—The music was composed in 
1789, by Professor Phylo, of Philadelphia, and played 
at ‘Trenton, when Washington was en route to New 
York to be inaugurated. The tune was originally 
called March.” The words 
written nearly ten years later by Judge Joseph Hop- 
kinson. The following is his own account, written in 
1840, of the origin of the words. He says: “The 
; written in 1798, when a war with France was 


the ** President’s were 


sony 
thought to be inevitable—Congress being then in ses- 
sion in Philadelphia, deliberating on that important 
subject, and acts of hostility having actually occurre 

The contest between England and France was raging, 
and the people of the United States were divided into 
parties, some thinking that policy and duty required us 
to take part with France; others were in favor of unit 
ing with England, under the belief that she was the 
great preservative power of good principles and safe 
government. The violation of our rights by both bel- 
ligerents was forcing us from the just and wise policy 
of President Washington, which was to take part with 
neither, but to keep a strict and honest neutrality be 
tween them. The prospect of a rupture with France 
was excet dingly offensive to that portion of the pe ople 
which espoused her cause; and the violence of the 
spirit of party has never risen higher than it did at that 
time and on that question, The theatre was then open 
inour city. A young man named Fox, belonging to it, 
whose talent was good as a singer, was about to take 


his benefit. I had known him when at school. On 


this acquaintance he called on me on Saturday after- 
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noon—his benefit being announced for the following 
Monday. He said he had 
prospect was that he should suffer a loss instead of re- 
ceiving a benefit; but that if he could get a patriotic 
ed to the tune of the © President’s March,”’ 


opular air, he had no a 


no boxes taken, and his 








song adap 
then the } 
that the poets of the theatrical 
to accomplish it, but were satisfied that no words could 
be composed to suit the music of the march. I told 
him I would try it. He came the next afternoon, and 
the song, such as il is, was ready forhim. It was 
Monday morning, and the tl 


tof a full hovse; 


( 
corps had been trying 





an- 


nounced on heatre was 


crowded to excess, and so continued night after night, 


the song being encored and repeated many times each 
7 


night, the audience joining in the chorus. It was also 
sung at night | | 


in the streets by large assemblies of cili- 


ing members of Congress. The enthusiasm 


d the song was heard inevery part of the 
The object of the author w: 
] 


in spirit which should be above the 








was gen 
United States. 
an Ameri 
passions ind policy of both be lligere nts, and 
f ] ur rights. 
France o1 


rai,an 








is to get up 
interests, 
look and 


Not an 


England, or to 


eel exclusively for our honor and 


allusion is made either to 


g , 
which was most in fault in thei eatment of us. Of 
course the song found favor with both parties ; it was 


truly American and nothing else, and the patriotic 


feelings of every American heart responded to it. It 
has endured infinitely beyond any expectation of the 
author, ind beyond ny merit it can DOaSst ol, € cept 
that of being truly and exclusively patriotic in its sen- 
timent and spirit.” 

GRADUALLY, in Italy, singiu became an art 


What we mean by singing when we speak of it as a 
the h er kind, is really an 





source of pleasure of 





Italian art, which has been diffused ‘over the civilized 
world; and the Italian school of singing is still the 
only great school—we may almost say the only school 
-for all others, in so far as they diffe: ym that 
school, are inferior. The first distinctive character- 
istic of the Italian school of sing ig IS the delive ry 
of the voice, the mode of uttering a single note, 
Italians generally (for singing in this way has be- 
come a second nature to the w people) use their 


voices in quite a different way from the generality of 
other people They naturally r their notes with 
a purity and freedom rarely he | from untaught 
persons of other race This elivery Ol the voice 1s 
the foundation of their excellen ; gers. In 
deed, it may almost be s 1 lk nstitute that excel- 
lence; for not only is there no great singing without 
it, but the chief end of Italian v 1 discipline is to 


n united with this fre tterance, 


who have 


iultain execulk 


[here are singers f remarkable 


and flexibil ty, who never can be great 


pow er, range 


because, either by nature or from 1 and ineradica- 
ble habit, they cannot attain t pure and free deliv 
ery of the voice. ‘Their tonei tural, or it is nasal, 
or it is rough, or itt Is unsteady, o1 mething elise; 
it may be merely constrained ; any the fault 





is more or less destruct [here may be great 


singing without great power, without re markable 
flexibility, without the ability to execute a roulade or 
trill; but there can be no singing really great without 
this free, pure delivery of the voice. A singer who 


can go through the whole range of his voice, from 


low to high, swelling out the tone and diminishing 
it with the vowel sound of broad a, (ah,) preserving 
that sound purely, and uniting with it perfect intona- 
tion through crescendo and diminuendo, has con- 

1 much more than half the difficulties of the 


querea 
art of vocalization. 
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x" stated in the official department, the | 


editor of this journal is no longer Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The heavy 
weight of. that office, which he has borne for 
nearly fifteen years, has been placed on the 
shoulders of another. Released, he will be 
able shortly to devote more time to his edi 
torial duties. Improvements in the JouRNAL 
are already in contemplation, and will be 
announced at an early day. Meantime, it is 
pleasant to think that the link that has bound 
him so long to the school interests and the 
school men of the State will not be entirely 
severed. He will still be able to speak for 
the one and to the other through the old col- 
umns and in the old way. 

‘he school officers throughout the State, 
who have been so true to him through these 
many years, he now calls upon to be equally 
true to the new administration, strengthen 
its hands, and above all, slacken not your 
own efforts for bettering the condition of the 
schools under your charge. 
time 


} | 
SCHOOL 


THERE could hardly be a_ better 
than the present for a change of 
administration. 
generally in the hands of competent officers. 
The condition of the public schools has never 
been more satisfactory, and there is no cause 
of disturbance at work anywhere 
schools of the State. 
schools are doing excellent work, and the 
children still in them are healthy and happy. 
These schools have had their day of trial and 
difficulty, but all that is wanted now is to be 
allowed to close under the law in honor. The 
Normal schools never were so flourishing or 
so well prepared to accomplish the ends for 
which they were established. Here, however, 
there are some unsettled questions that may 
give trouble. The Department, too, és out of 
debt. A year ago we were behindhand from 
two to three millions of dollars. Schools 
were suffering, teachers could not get their 
salaries, hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
school warrants were floating about the State 
dishonored. Since that time, all our debts 
have been paid, and the State owes nothing 


! 


| of any kind. 


| 


The local administration is | 


‘ | 
among tne | 


The Soldiers’ Orphan 


to Orphan schools, Normal schools, or schools 
The outlook is the brightest in 


| the history of our system of public education, 
and the n 


ew Superintendent will find his 
whole army in admirable condition, well 
equipped, well officered, and ready to be led 
at once against ignorance, the common enemy 
of our race. 





We have received the following letter from 

the new Minister of Education in Japan: 
TOKI10, Japan, 
gth, 24 month, rgth year of Meiji, 1881. 

Hion. J. P. WiCKERSHAM, Superintendent of Schools, 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I have 
recently been appointed as Minister of Education. 
[am much gratified to hear that Mr, Tanaka Fuji- 
maro, formeriy our Vice-Minister of Education, has 





obtained valuable assistance for promoting the cause 
of our education through the friendly communica. 
tion you have kindly consented to keep with him, 
Now, | cerely desire that as a successor of Mr. 
Tanaka, I shall equally be honored with your friend- 
ship for the future as he has been in the past. 
With best wishes for your happiness and pros- 
perity, I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
KAWANO TOKAMO, 
Minister of Education, Fapan. 


Tue borough of Milton had built up an ex- 
cellent system of public 
terrible fire of last May destroyed her school 
10uses, and mingled their ashes with the ashes 
1 mingled their ash ith the ashes 
of two thirds of all the buildings in the town. 
The Board of Directors, with wonderful cour- 
| B 1 of Directors, wit] nderfu ur 
age, commenced the erection of a new school 
house last August, and completed it a few 


] i, } ae . 
schools, before the 


weeksago. The dedicatory services were held 
on Friday evening, February 25th. On that 


evening the two high school rooms were thrown 
and a large audience assembled to 
listen to the exercises The architect and 
the school board seemed proud of their work, 
as well they may be. The exercises were 
opened with Scripture reading and prayer. 
W. D.Snyder, esq., read an account of the Mil- 
ton schools, concluding with a detailed state- 
ment as to the cost of the new building. State 
Superintendent Wickersham delivered an ad- 
dress of some length, commending the people 
yf Milton for their heroic effort to supply 
their children with school facilities, speaking 
in terms of praise of the system of grades and 
course of study adopted, holding up to admi- 
ration the possibilities of our public schools 
generally, and exhorting all present to give 


} 


them the heartiest support. 
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Mr. Wickersham’s address was followed by 
short addresses by Rev. Mr. Reed and others ; 
and the exercises all through were enlivened 
with music by the Reformed church choir and 
the High School Glee Club. 

The new school house is of brick, and con- 
tains some eight school rooms, with several 
class rooms, and a convenient Directors’ 
Room. The cost of the whole, not including 
the lot and the material obtained from the 
old building, was about $11,000. The value 
of the house and lot is not less than $15,000 
or $16,000. Well done, Milton ! 


—— 
DR. HIGBEE, GREETING ! 


REMINISCENCES OF A YEAR IN THE LANCASTER 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


N MONG the few old letters which the 
A junior editor of Zhe /Journad has cared 
to preserve from the passing years—some 
written by friends now ‘‘gone over to the 
majority,’’ others by those in whom the 
touchstone of time has been but a revealer of 
genuine qualities—is one hastily penned in 
acknowledgment of a holiday gift more than 
twenty-seven years ago: 

LANCASTER, Jan’y 3, 1854. 
Mr, JNo. P. McCASKEY, 

Dear Sir ; Through you I would tender my 
warmest thanks to the scholars who have honored 
me with the Christmas present which I have received 
this day from the hands of Mr. Shober. I shall ever 
cherish this mark of friendship and esteem with feel- 
ings of gratitude, the more so because the friendship 
of the young I especially prize. Hoping that our 
intercourse with each other may be beneficial and 
pleasant, and that the memory of it may be a source 
of delight in after years, I remain 

The sincere friend of you all, 
E. E. HIGBEE. 

This gentleman, who is the newly-appointed 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
was then in charge of the mathematical de- 
partment of the Boys’ High School of Lan- 
caster city, where we boys all knew him as 
‘* Mr. Higbee,” and that with abiding respect 
and affection. The writer of this article, 
whom Dr. H. may have quite forgotten, was 
not a very diligent student of text-books, but 
he was then unconsciously learning to listen 
to voices, to look into faces, and to gather 
definite impressions of people, less from what 
they said than from what they were. So 
that a man of forceful character or of gener- 
ous soul, met for a year in the daily contact of 
the class-room, could never be forgotten ; 
and the impressions we have carried through 
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all these years of Mr. Higbee are such as any 
teacher might be glad to leave upon the 
hearts of his pupils. 

Of the several instructors then employed in 
the school he was the man who reached us 
with a grip of power, and apparently without 
thought or effort on his part to dothis. ‘To us 
boys he was a sort of ‘‘admirable Crichton,”’ 
able to do almost anything, from fencing, 
skating, sparring, and playing the flute, up to 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and—what we had 
more respect for yet—all the mathematics ! 
He helped us select books for our society 
library, organized at that time, and was always 
ready to answer our hard questions. His 
affability of manner, quick gesture, rapid 
movement, ready wit, constant disposition to 
oblige, and his utter lack of that dignified 
reserve which teachers sometimes affect, even 
more than his rare scholarship, made him an 
‘‘authority” with us all; and when he left us, 
there was no teacher to whom we would not 
rather have said good-bye. 

A single class-room incident of this year, 
which we often recall with a pleasant sense of 
obligation—for it introduced us to the de- 
lightful study of the significance, the history, 
and the hidden meanings of words—will illus- 
trate his method of teaching language. He 
had the mathematical room, as has been said, 
but on one occasion, in the absence of the 
principal of the school, he heard the Latin 
classes recite. We were reading Czesar’s 
Commentaries. The defence of the Helve- 
tians at their baggage-wagons was the subject 
of the lesson. He heard our dul] rendering 
of the text, with a running fire of comments 
upon it, and then read for us. As he went 
into the precise meanings of the words in 
their derivation and use, tearing them to 
pieces, and—‘‘ suiting the action to the word,”’ 
for, of course, he was standing—showed us 
how graphic was Cesar’s description of the 
fight, we were at fever-heat of interest. We 
saw the hurtling javelins fly, and the fierce 
thrust of darts and spears between the wagen 
wheels, and felt the stubborn defence of the 
doomed Helvetians. 

One word in the lesson, swdyiciehant, as 
with quick gesture he put meaning and 
derivation before us, gave us, with the vivid- 
ness of the lightning flash, a realizing sense 
of what is meant by etymology—a branch of 
study that, like the rich ‘‘ lead’’ of the gold 
deposits, rewards the miner in proportion to 
the diligence with which he labors. We have 
since worked this ‘‘lead’’ to some purpose 
and with much enjoyment—thanks, in great 
part, to the impulse given by Mr. Higbee in 
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in those old days—until able to feel with Dr. 
Holmes that ‘“‘ the poetry of words is quite 
as beautiful as that of sentences.”’ 

From first to last the session was a good 
one, and to the now gray-haired man wh 
contributed very much to make it so—his hair 
black enough when the note of ‘ January 
54, was written—many of the old boys are 
ready to say that it is as he had hoped: 


) 
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‘“* The lt 


memory of it Aas been a source of delight in | 


after years.’’ 


We regard the State Superintendent who | 


has just left the office as the 
School man of Pennsylvania—in 
head and shoulders above all 
as, indeed, the man worthy, 
by right of eminent fitness, to stand at the 
head of the great Department of Public In- 
struction. But change, like death, will come; 
and coming, there is no man in the college 
work at whose good fortune we are personally 
more glad than that of Dr. Higbee, our old- 
time teacher, to whom we have long fe 
keen asense of personal gra May his 
administration be characterized by wisdom, 
energy, and discretion, and 


purpose of **‘ the greatest go xd to the greatest 
} 


Common 
this work 
other men; 


one most 


l¢ 
it SO 


itude. 





number.’’ He stands at the threshold of t 
grandest work he has ever been called 1 pon 
to perform or direct the most far-reach 

in its influence for the general good. W 
believe that he will do it as in the Master’ 
eye ; and may the guidance and the blessing 
of that Master whom he serves be with him 
through it all. J. P. M. 

——- > 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD ON GENERAL 
EDUCATION. 


T iswell known that President Garfield is a 
warm friend of public education. The fol- 
lowing are the strong 
ral address, on this subject : 


sentences of his inaugu 


But the danger which arises fi ign é 
voter cannot be denied. It covers a field far \ 
than that of negro suffrage and the present cor 
of that race. 

It is a danger that lurks and _ hide n the sc 
and fuuntains of power in every State. We hay 
standard by which to measure the disaster tl 
be brought upon us by ignorance vi ne 


zens, when joined to corruption and 
suffrage. 

The voters of the Union, who make and unmake 
constitutions, and upon whose will 
of ottr government, can transmit s ipreme anthority t 


no successor save the coming ge tion of v S 
who are the sole heirs of sovereign power. If t 
generation comes to its inheritance blinded by ignot 


led 
ance and corrupted by vice, the fall of the Re} 
will be certain and remediless. 


h ing the destinies 
|'nor Hoyt, 


[ APRIL, 


The census has already sounded the alarm in the 
ippalling figures which mark how dangerously high 
the tide of illiteracy has risen among our voters and 
their children, To the South this question is of 
supreme importance, but the responsibility for the 
existence of slavery did not rest upon the South alone. 

The nation itself is responsible for the extension of 
the suffrage, and is under special obligations to aid in 
removing the illiteracy which it has added to the 
voting population. For the North and South alike 
one remedy. All the constitutional 
power of the nation and of the States, and all the 
volunteer forces of the people, should be summoned 
to meet this danger by the saving influence of uni- 
It is the high privilege and sacred 
uty of those now living to educate their successors, 


versal education. 


nd fit them by intelligence and virtue for the inheri- 

tance which awaits them. In this beneficent work 
sections and races should be forgotten, and partisan- 
} 


e 
hip should be unknown. Let our people find a new 
meaning in the divine oracle which declares that “a 
lit shall lead them,” for our little children 


little child 
will soon control the destinies of the Republic. My 


yuntrymen, we do not now differ in our judgment 
concerning the controversies of past generations, and 
y years hence our children will not be divided in 
their opinions concerning our controversies. They 


will surely bless their fathers and their fathers’ God 
that the U1 lavery was over- 
thrown, and that bi 
} law. We may hasten or 
revent, the final reconciliation 


to make a truce with time by anticipating and 


n was preserved, that 
th races were made equal before 
retard, but we cannot 

Is it not possible for 


] 


cepting its inevitable verdict? Enterprises of the 
highest importance to our moral and material well 
ng 1 offer ample scope for the em- 
loyment of o yest powers. Let all our people, 
ving ind them the battle-fields of dead issues, 

n 1 and in the atrencth of liberty and the 
i lorw ind in the strength of liberty and the 


restored Union, win the grander victories of peace. 
ty which now prevails is without a par- 


. 
Che } >} 

el in history. Fruitful seasons have done 
much to secure it, but they have not done all. The 
preserv 1 of the public credit and the resumption 
of specie payments, so successfully attained by the 
adm i f my predecessors, have enabled our 
people to secure the blessings which the seasons 
peo} g 

; 

brought 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


|* Philadelphia, Washington’s 
was celebrated by the inauguration of 
Dr. William Pepper, the newly-elected Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
exercises took place in the Academy of 
Music, which was filled by a large and bril- 
liant assembly, including a thousand students 
and many of the leading citizens of Philadel- 
phia. A number of College Presidents from 
this and other States were present. Gover- 
who is ex-officio President. of the 


birthday 


Board of Trustees, delivered a brief address, 
and presented the keys of the University to 
Dr. Pepper. The following is the first para- 
graph of the Governor’s address : 
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The events of this day will affect your own career 
and the fortunes of the University of Pennsylvania. 
That they will terminate in an auspicious outcome 
for you and it, has been in the contemplation of the 
Trustees as well as yourself, Such result has been 
the motive upon which you have entered upon your 
mutual covenants. Whoever undertakes the guid- 
ance of an educational structure like this University 
assumes a conspicuous, yet dangerous and delicate 
public trust—conspicuous, because it stands out 
boldly as a great remedial and sustaining agency, 
supplementing the progressive tendencies of man- 
kind, seeking, if they may happily find, better things 
—dangerous, because failure has ill-omened disaster 
in its train, and concentrates responsibility upon one 
head—delicate, because, while a great success is at- 
tainable, it must come from the nice adjustment of 
many means to one end, wide intelligence, keen per- 
ceptions of life and men, skillful and energetic ex- 
ecutive force. In this day, the University must not 
only cover with its curriculum the range of all hu- 
manity and all knowledge, but its administration 
must be in full apprehension of and quick sympathy 
with modern methods and products. Its utilities do 
not terminate with the years’ work, but they go on 
forever. Its functions are to assimilate all the facts 
of the world within and the world without, digested 
free from error, falsehood and sophistry, returned to 
society through that portion of the community sub- 
jected to its alchemy, for the health, strength and 
growth of the body politic. 

On receiving the keys, Provost Pepper 
said : 

I gladly accept this key of my office as Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, not being unmindful 
of the weighty responsibilities attaching to it, but 
trusting humbly that, under the blessing and guid- 
ance of Almighty God, the efforts of my associates 
and myself to promote the welfare of this institution 
may be rightly directed. 

After the ceremony, Rev. Dr. Krauth, 
Vice Provost of the University, delivered an 
address, which was followed by the inaugural 
address of the Provost. 

On the question as to how a University 
can be made great, the speaker said : 

Spacious halls, rich collections and libraries, and 
munificent endowments, are necessary adjuncts to a 
great University; but they do not and cannot render 
a University great. This can be done solely by the 
work of its teachers; by their learning; by their 
zeal and ability in teaching; by their personal in 
fluence over their students, and by their wider influ- 
ence over the intellectual life of the surrounding 
community, I would urge the wisdom and policy of 
securing only the best and most energetic men, of 
paying them liberally for their whole time and 
strength, and then of enlargivg their duties and 
opportunities of teaching so as to develop and utilize 
their full powers. When this is done, let a com- 
munity exact from those to whom is entrusted the 
education of its youth—from the lowest to the high- 
est stage—the very best work; let them insist by the 
irresistible force of an enlightened and cultured 
public opinion that they who are set in the high 
places of learning shall be the most thoroughly fitted 
for their posts ; the exaction will be cheerfully met, 
and the criticism be gladly borne, if at the same 





time the hands and hearts of the teachers be strength- 
ened by the cordial appreciation of a community— 
competent to criticise, because itself aiming at a high 
standard of culture, and authorized to exact because 
willing to reward liberally. 

His ideas of the discipline proper for a 
University are as follows: 

It is not to elaborate rules of discipline that we 
are to look for the prevention of truly reprehensible 
acts. The best safeguard against these is the cultiva- 
tion of a high-toned University feeling, aided by the 
silent influence of the Christian spirit that pervades 
our Institution. Its organization has now reached a 
point where it is impossible for the students of one 
department to regard those of the other departments 
in any light save as comrades and members of the 
same college. All must feel themselves equally 
bound to protect her reputation, and to govern them- 
selves by the best traditions of University life. 

If, in the larger world outside, no force influences 
men so powerfully as that of public opinion, it 
should be the case in the lesser world of a Univer- 
sity, that the sustained sentiment of class after class 
against mean, ungentlemanly, or outrageous actions, 
should render their repetition practically impossible. 
The passage, year after year, of a body of young 
men imbued with such feelings, as well as with a 
reasonable regard for intellectual pursuits, from the 
Universities into the general community, must exert 
a constantly increasing and most beneficial influence 


upon the tone of society and of public life. 


In referring to the education of women, 
he said : 

It seems impossible for any school which intends, 
at the present time, to exert its full influence in the 
intellectual life of the community, to neglect the sub- 
ject of the higher education of women. I do not 
refer to any such question that of opening the 
University classes to young women, because I regard 
it as settled beyond dispute that the co-education 
of the sexes is inadmissible. The University has 
recently been making cautious advances in this direc- 
tion, and persons of both sexes are now admitted to 
certain lectures and laboratory work. It may be that 
this comprises as much as is safe or desirable to be 
done in this particular direction; and as the special 
function of the University is not the education of 
women, it seems proper that further action should 
await the expression of some  carefully-matured 


wishes or plans on the part of those who may be as- 





f 


sumed to represent the interests of women in this 
matter. It is evident, however, that some more 
definite provision is needed than now exists, to carry 
the education of women beyond the point generally 
attainable at present. The difficulty has been in 
part met by the establishment of special colleges; 
but other arrangements than these are required to 
provide the necessary facilities for the large number 
of women who desire thorough and advanced edu- 
cation. 

The address touched a large number of 
topics relating to the interests of the Uni- 
versity, and left the impression that, its 
author is an able, energetic man of affairs, 
and will put forth every effort to place the 
institution whose head he has become in a 
position of increased usefulness. 
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THE GOOD TEACHER. 

N his late report, N. C. Dougherty, for- 
merly of Pennsylvania, and a Millersville 
student, now Superintendent of the public 

schools of Peoria, Illinois, points out the 
characteristics of a good teacher as follows 


1. I would first say that the teacher should know 
thoroughly the subjects which he is set to teach. 
This knowledge should be accurate in the details 
and in the principles of the science. This may seem 
to be so plain a matter as not to need naming here. 
But many teachers are laboring to make a ready gift 
of talking take the place of an honest and reasonable 
literary preparation. ‘This is impossible, 


2. The teacher must have some knowledge of 


4 
— 
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laws and action of the human mind, especially of 





minds of children. This he needs in order that he 
may adapt his instruction to the child’s mental 
quirements. He must know how the mind should 
develop. Such knowledge is as necessary to him as 


a knowledge of the structure and working of a loco 


motive is to the engineer, or as a knowledge of the 

instrument upon which he plays is to the musician. 
3. He must know somet 

methods of leading educators, not for servile imita- 

tion, but for thoughtful study, and as a means of 

guidance and inspiration. ‘To-day there are excel 

lent facilities for the interchange of thought on 


lng ol the views and 


cational matters, Every year adds to this valua 
information, and improves the methods employ 
It is very dangerous for the teacher to become 
lated from the best educational thought of his tim« 
4. He must not be a wrangler over details 





methods, Since the advent of the modern f 


exhibiting modes of instruction at teachers’ meetings 
and elsewhere, there has been too much of such 
hobby-riding. The disposition to rely on met 


methods shows a mental laziness which the pupils 
ovght not to have for a pattern. 

5. He must possess, either by nature or as a re 
of culture, a sympathetic spirit, the ability and dispo 
sition to enter into the feelings and circumstan 
children, By this it is not meant that the wishes of 


children are always to be gratified. But they ce 


tainly ought to be understood by those who are 
control them. Without this active sympathy with 
childhood's wants and feelings, the teacher will f 
to reach the hearts or even the intellect of his | 

6. He must possess the virtues of cheerfulness 
patience, The annoyances of the school-room are 
many; and if the teacher allows himself to be chafe 
by them, if each one of the 


rences that are sure to come during the daily sessions 


little irritating occur- 
is dwelt upon, souring the temper and driving out 
the sunshine, then the teacher’s peace will vanish 
also. His occupation will become to him a disma 
and discouraging business; an occasion of ever re- 
curring agony. ‘This tendency must be sturdily re 
sisted. The teacher must take a cheerful view of his 
trials, learning to see a lesson or an opportunity in 
each one, and meeting discouragement with unruf- 
fled temper, but with added determination. 

7. He must be self-poised, possessing the power 
and the habit of a dignified (not pompous) self-con 
trol. In these days when corporal punishment is 
looked upon with so much disfavor, the teacher must 


rule chiefly by personal inflaence and energy. But 
the personal energy which cannot control one’s own 
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impulses is of little worth. Such a poor governor of 
self can not expect to govern the impressible crowd 
of boys and girls in an ordinary school. 

8. The teacher needs to have and to exercise com- 
mon sense—a quality se named, not because it is a 
common possession, but because it ought to be. 

9g. He must possess a good moral character, not 
ulone in the legal and social sense of the term, but 
also in the sense of being moved and actuated by 
the highest and purest motives. Extravagant de- 
mands are sometimes made upon the teacher in 


respect to the influence he is expected to wield over 
his pupils. It seems to be required that during the 


six hours of his daily control of them, a control ex- 
tending over only five days of the week, and over 
but a few years of their lives, he will by the energy 
his moral power, undo and overcome all the evil 
influences exerted over them at home and on the 
streets. Such a demand is unreasonable. And yet 
t remains true that in all moral aspects the teacher 
t pattern. Among the 
hers of antiquity were Socrates and Plato and 
Quintilian, the noblest men of their time. So it 
ol Hence the teacher should be in all 
respects the best, the purest, the most truthful of men. 
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yught to be to the pupil af 
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SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


“T*HE following, from an editorial in the 
Bedford J/nguirer, does no more than 
justice to the Soldiers’ Orphan schools, and 
to their closest, warmest, and most earnest 
friends, t 
the Republi 
We have had placed in our hands the report of the 
Superintendent of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools of 
This interesting report ought to be in the 
hands of every citizen of the State. The care that 
has been manifested, and the proper means that have 
been used, and the motives that prompted the pro- 
grand and noble s 


> 


heme to place above 
want and penury the orphans of those who bravely 
ave up their lives in the defense of that glorious 


starry banner, will be passed down through the com- 


ectors o! this 


ing generations as one of the brightest pages in the 
history of our State, and embalms the names of its 
projectors on the hearts of her people in a 
more true and endurable monument than shafts of 
marble and bronze. ‘These schools have cost the 


State since their organization, $6,313,526.80. Could 
such a like sum have been expended in a more noble 
cause ? Could a more lasting monument have been 
erected to those gallant heroes? This large expen- 

iture of money has gathered together and educated, 
and placed in good homes and in useful occupations, 
eight thousand boys and girls who would otherwise 
have heen neglected and raised in poverty and 
wretchedness ; but from every corner of the State 
they have been gathered and fed, clothed and educa- 
ted, trained to habits of industry, and sent forth rea- 
sonably well qualified for the work of life. Of the 
money handled for this purpose, not a penny has been 
misapplied, and the investment has more than paid 
the State, while enabling it to discharge a debt of 
gratitude to the brave men who saved the nation in 
the hour of her peril. Withal, the task has certainly 
been a noble one, and thankful we should be that we 
were able through Providence to perform it, and let 
us ever pray that the schools may continue to prosper 
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to the end, and their close be as honorable as their 
conception was noble ; and their history be a source 
of pride to every patriotic citizen of our grand old 
Commonwealth. 

The truest friend of these schools is the Grand 
Army of the Republic, which is wide-awake to the 
interest and welfare of these children. The interest 
manifested by the comrades for the children is pater- 
nal, true, warm and abiding. It has assisted many a 
“ sixteener’’ to a good and suitable position. They 
are brave men who stood shoulder to shoulder in 
support of the Union, and now they are standing 
shoulder to shoulder in the God-like charity of car- 
ing for the widows and orphans made by the rebel- 
lion. The Grand Army of the Republic has a most 
peculiar relation to the soldiers’ orphans, and one 
which cannot fully be understood except by a Grand 
Army comrade; and this relation, while it places 
upon each one coming into the Grand Army a new 
and additional obligation, is one, if not the chief, 
reason why all good soldiers should be Grand Army 
comrades. Every soldier must feel a paternal love 
and regard for the child of his dead comrade, but of 
and through himself can do little to relieve the or- 
phans’ distress, or care for, nurture and educate 
them; and as a member of the order he can add to 
that unity of strength which can and has done so 
much and will continue to do while the Grand Army 
of the Republic has an existence, and a soldier’s 
orphan needs aid. 

The are not alone schools. They are 
homes in every sense of the word, which are now as- 
sociated, in the minds of these beneficiaries who have 
grown to manhood or womanhood, with the bright 
memories of the many happy hours spent with loved 
ones, endeared by the ties of affection ; and they will 


schools 


never, while life remains, cease to gratefully remem- 
ber the aid, encouragement and support received 
from the good and noble old Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and the fact that these schools have 
placed them where they now are. 


— <————_— — 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


W E notice with pleasure that the press 


of the State, in view of the election 
in May, is urging school boards to exercise 
the utmost care in the choice of men for the 
office of Superintendent of public schools in 
our several counties and cities. This is well, 
for probably no other election is of so much 
importance, or has such an intimate bearing 
upon the public welfare, as that of the men 
who are to supervise our schools. The 
standard of qualifications for these officers 
has been gradually raised, and the demand 
now is for the very best men that can be 
found to fill the place. Political considera- 
tions are, in good measure, as they ought to 
be, ignored. Electioneering for the office is 
among the most intelligent school directors 
at adiscount. Those who are most persist- 
ent in asking votes in their own behalf are 
quite as likely to injure as to forward their 
chances of success. In most counties the 
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| draw conclusions 


| learned 


office seems to be seeking the man, and pub- 
lic opinion begins to frown upon the man 
who seeks the office. All this shows a healthy 
public sentiment, and we look for the election 
in May to provide our schools with the ablest 
and best-qualified body of men as superintend- 
ents of our schools that have ever been chosen 
in the State. 

The following, from a Delaware county 
paper, is a fair specimen of the kind of arti- 
cles that are appearing in the press of the 
State : 

On the first Tuesday of May next, the school 
directors of the county are required to meet in con- 
vention at Media to elect a County Superintendent. 

In choosing a person to superintend the public 
schools the greatest care should be taken to secure 
the services of one who is thoroughly qualified for 
the work—one who is in full sympathy with the 
schools, and who is zealous in their support; for the 
prosperity of them is greatly dependent on the intel- 
ligence, fidelity and zeal of him who is placed in 
charge of them, 

In making a proper choice of a superintendent, the 
directors should have a true kind of 
qualifications -such an officer ought to have. Upon 
this point we trust that we may be permitted to 
dwell at some length. 

Not one of our readers, we are confident, will 
deny that a man who superintends the pul 
of Delaware county, should have the 
among other qualifications : 

1. He should be a clear, accurate thinker. 

2. He should be a ready and correct writer, 

3. He should be an example of constant mental 
growth. 

Let us notice, first, his ability as a thinker. The 
County Superintendent should undoubtedly be a per- 
clear ideas and sound judgme nt, In the dis- 
charge of his official duties, he is continually called 
upon to decide questions that involve close observa- 
and careful discrimination. To form just con- 
ceptions of any case in hand, he must be accustomed 
to reasoning according to logic He cannot 
safely serve his purpose by hap-hazard conjectures, or 
by mere guesses at the truth. He must be able to 
remember and classify all the facts in question, 
their bearing upon the main points at issue, and to 
that will stand the test-of fair but 
vigorous criticism. He must be more than a 
‘‘machine scholar’’—more than a man who 
thing mechanically, or after the manner in which he 
them at school or He must be 
thoroughly grounded in comprehensive principles, 
and be able to apply them at a moment’s 
In short, he should have a breadth of culture 
that will command respect, and render him master of 
the situation in which the directors have placed him. 

The examinations of such a Superintendent will be 
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notice, 


| entirely different from an ordinary class recitation, in 


which a text-book question is met, parrot like, by a 
text-book answer. He will depend upon his own re- 
sources and adapt himself to the occasion. Nota 
mere office-holder, plodding along for the sake of the 
salary, but an enthusiast in his calling, he will draw 
out the minds of the candidates, stimulate them to 
original thought, and incite them to constant intellec- 
tual and professional improvement. Those who are 
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thus examined will feel that he who jnestion 
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is their superior in ment 


They will instinctively consent t s leadersh 
gladly co-operate with him in the great work of 


lic instruction. 
In this way a well-qualified offici il at the he 
our schools will exert a strong and lasting influe 


for good upon the rising generation, ‘Traini 
directing the teachers, and acting through them u 
the children, he will greatly aid in elo] 


into men and women of intelligent minds and n 


natures. On the contrary, if the 
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son of confused ideas and slend 


person of f sluggish or ill-disciplined intelle 


true teachers will soon perceive his ineff 


lose all respect for him as an officer Deeming n 
unqualified for his position, they will disre 
plans and neglect | uggestion r, if tl 
heed his counsels, it will be an outward com 
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will become disheartened, the | 
great loss, and the enemies of o 


have new grounds for cavil 
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THE STATE BOARD OF PUBLI 
CHARITIES 


“HE Board of Public Charities of 1 
State of Pennsylvania has just issued 


bound form, the report of its proceedings and 


transactions for 1880, accompanied by tha 
of its General Agent and Secretary, Dr. D 
ler Luther. 

The present members of the Boa 
Hiester Clymer, of Berks county; G 


jullock, of Montgomery county; John W. 


Chalfant and Lewis Peterson, Jr, of A 
H. H. Davis, of B 
county; James S. Biddle 
Dickinson, President, of Philadelphia count 

The report says a subject which has et 
gaged the attention of the Board during t 


gheny county; W. 


detention of children in t 


past year is the 
alm houses and poor-houses of the Stat 


These refuges, it is urged, have not t 
roundings in which any part of the ye 
of the Commonwealth sh 1 be tr d 


and the Commissioners recomme! 


making it unlawful to receive into the po 
houses any child between two and x 
years of age, unless such child be an unt 

able idiot, an epileptic or paralytic, or « 

wise So disabled or deformed l to render 
unfit for family care By the act it is made 
the duty of the poor overseers in the different 


counties to plac e all paupe! children over tw 


years of age who are in their charge, in some 


respectable family in the State or in some 
suitable institution or home for children 


The buildings and appliances provided by | 


some of the counties for the accommodation 


, 
1i attainments and training 


| conducted " ill ifs departments 


gent insane confined in almshouses 

s have been inspected, and found 
unfit places for patients requiring hospital 
In some they 1 
in damp and cheerless basements; in others, 


for want of apartments where by s 


reatment e found confined 


tructure the violent could be safely and hu- 
manely treated, they were found chained to 
the floors or walls of their cells, or their limbs 
confined by painful and wearisome restraints. 
“Ome were crowded Int Idings liable at 
any time to be destroyed by fire, in which 
Tt ie would be almost imp ssible 
The Board have invariably condemned these 


| < e their ‘ 1 


adly arranged institutions, and have recom- 
mended the removal of such inmates as would 
ly to be benefited by the more skilful 
treatment to be obtained in hospitals. Dur 

g the year nearly s00 insane men and wo 
men have been so removed, all of whom, it is 
und many restore¢ 
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\ ig tion is made to the Legislature 


that a mor itisfactory m thod or dispensing 
d by the State might perhaps be adopted, 
ippropriating to each hospital a fixed sum 


per capita for the indigent insane actually 


red for during the year. ‘This rate, the ¢ ym 
m ners say, might be fixed at about $1.50 
| rw k but whether th yuld cover all 
payments by the State and wholly rey the 
t nt gro ims for ‘*‘ ippor oO! 
1] | maintenan hould be well 

O idered 


G nein Agent Luther, in referring to the 


nev » Hospital for the Insane at Norris 
town, stat s that the ections occupied present 

comfortable appearance, and are kept in 
ood order. The ventilation, about which 


ye concern ha been expre ed, thus far has 


een satisfactory. The drainage, though by 
» means adéquate when the sections shali be 
fully occupied, has. been free from trouble, 
l the water supply is sufficient. The smaller 
wan W h necessarily must be numerous 
o large an establishment, will have to be 


upplied from time to time, and will involv 


idditional expense, for the payr nent ¢ f which 
further Late pg nt be re d. The 
popul tion »h spit } pics wee 52 

The House of “te sem is found to be well 


, their house 
hold condition being kept up to an excellent 

indard; and a comfortable infirmary is pro- 
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mental welfare of those committed to their 
care. Population for the year, 895 ; remain- 
ing Sept. 3, 1880, 497. 

In connection with the Institute for 
Feeble-minded Children, at Media, Agent 
Luther makes an urgent appeal for provision 
for asylum cases. ‘‘It is feared,’’ he says, 
‘*that the benevolence which dictates this 
measure is not fully understood. It may be 
sufficiently explained by stating briefly that it 
is designed for a class of feeble-minded whose 
condition is of so low a grade as to admit of 
no improvement, and who, after the expira- 
tion of the terms for which they have been 
received, must be returned to friends or guar 
dians. It frequently happens, on account of 
removals by death or otherwise, that there 
are no friends or guardians to whose care they 
can be committed, and they must, therefore, 
be transferred to the overseers of the poor dis- 
tricts of which they are residents. No ade- 
quate provision is made for them in the alms- 
houses. Almost universally they deteriorate 
rapidly, and sink into the lowest forms of mere 
animal life. ‘This is a wrong and hardship 
which demand prompt attention. No stronge: 
claim upon private or public benevolence can 
be presented,” 

‘The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
was found in very good order, but its finances 
were found to be seriously embarassed by the 
failure to perfect the act of the Legislature 
making an appropriation for the two years 
ending March 1st, 1881, and which has ne- 
cessitated the borrowing of money to carry 
on the school, and appeals to the benevolent 
to assist in educating those whom the State 
should properly care for. 

The reports of the Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind are pronounced defec- 
tive, so far as the proper exhibit of the num- 
ber of pupils is concerned. 

An examination of the last printed report 
shows that twenty-eight blind teachers and 
monitors were employed, exclusive of the 
Home inmates, and, in point of fact, it may 
be said that there are no seeing monitors, 
male or female, in an institution where both 
sexes of pupils are under one roof, and ought 
to be constantly under supervision. 

Of the Pennsylvania Hospital the Agent 
says: ‘It is highly to the credit of this 
venerable institution that it has been the first 
in the city to give a helping -hand to those 
efiorts which are being made to educate wo- 
men perfectly for the duties of gurses, on the 
intelligent performance which so much of the 
success of all hospital treatment depends.”’ 
The Woman’s Hospital, at College avenue 
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and Twenty-second street, was found to be 
under the care of managers and officers un- 
tiring in their efforts to attain the highest 
standard of success in the treatment and care 
of the various classes who resort to it for 
medical and surgical relief, as well as to afford 
clinical instruction to women engaged in the 
study of medicine, and in the practical 
duties of nurses. Good household care was 
observed in all the apartments, but the 
grounds in the rear of the main edifice, it is 
suggested, admit of much improvement. 

The Agent says that the Philadelphia Or- 
thopzedic Hospital does not afford sufficient 
accommodations, and it is a subject of regret 
that the house does not admit of a wider field 
of usefulness. As to Wills Hospital, at 
Eighteenth and Race streets, the Board re- 
commends that the interior walls and ceilings 
be painted in lieu of the present whitewash, 
which is so objectionable in hospital wards, 
and that improved steam-heating and venti 
lating apparatus be introduced. At the Ger- 
mantown Hospital cement has been substi- 
tuted for the wooden washboards and skirting 
formerly used, which secures immunity from 
bugs and other vermin, which so often infest 
institutions of this kind. ‘The report says that 
this is anexample which should be followed 
by those having charge of buildings where 
there is danger of annoyance from these pests. 
In connection with the Children’s Hospital 
of Philadelphia, the Commissioners deplore 
the fact that there are no organized accom. 
modations in the State for chronic cases, 
where they can end their days in comparae 
tive comfort. The Orphans’ Home and 
Asylum for the Aged and Infirm of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church does not meet alto- 
gether with the approval of the Commission- 
ers. ‘The report says the general condition 
of the Home, so far as household order and 
neatness are concerned, does not present so 
favorable an appearance as it admits of, and 
it might be much improved. 

Speaking of the Lincoln Institution, the 
Commissioners are confident that employers 
would find it to their advantage, as well as a 
gain to the boys, if they could see the neces- 
sity of assisting to establish this institution as 
a home for its own graduates, until they are 
confirmed in character and secured against 
the thousand evils that beset young men ina 
great city. Of the Moyamensing Prison, the 
report refers to its crowded condition, but 
adds that an excellent standard of care and 
discipline is maintained, considering the many 
difficulties and advantages which so seriously 
interfere with its successful exercise. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF WARREN CouNTY.— 
Warren County does not contain within its limits 
either a College or a State Normal School, yet its 
advancement in education will compare favorably 
with many others that possess superior advantages. | 
From the beginning of the school year, in 1878, to 
June, 1880, the increase of the average attendance of 
pupils was ten per cent., while the increase in the 
number of pupils enrolled was six per cent., and the | 
increase in the number eligible to the public school, 
during the same period, was only about three per 
cent. 

These figures, though not large, are full of encour- 
agement to the friends of popular education. They | 
show that the number of pupils is increasing twice as | 
‘apidly as the school population, while the increased | 
average attendance of ten per cent. has a still greater 
significance in that it shows a growing earnestness, 
in the number enrolled, to improve to the fullest ex- 
tent the opportunities offered by the common school 
system. 

The school year of 1880-81 will make a much bet- 
ter showing than the two years enumerated. This 
year has thus far been an exceptionally useful one in 
Warren County. Never before has there been so 
much interest taken in our schools—never have the 
qualifications of teachers averaged so high, or their 
work been so thoroughly done. The past year has 
been marked with the very best local institutes ever 
held in the county. 

The people generally have been aroused to the 
magnitude and importance of this subject; the county 
papers have thrown open their columns for the dis- 
cussion of educational subjects ; one of them, the 
Warren Ledger, has had an “ Educational Depart- 
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ment”? since the first of the year. Live teach- 
ers and public-spirited citizens have done much to 
bring about this cheering result, but no one has done 
so much in furtherance of this cause as Prof. Thomp- 
son, the Superintendent of schools, The material 
aid that he has been to the efficiency of the schools 
during the last three years in his official capacity, 
proves that a good Superintendent is indispensable to 
the highest educational progress ; and reason dictates 
that while in possession of such an efficient worker, 
it would be both wise and just to retain him in office 
rather than run the risk of a change. CROSSOY. 


o >- 


OBITUARY. 





ELLA E, ELDRED. 





N January 29th, 1881, Miss Ella E. Eldred, in 
the 30th year of her age. Miss Eldred was an 
excellent teacher—one of the best and most exper- 
ienced in Warren county. She was much beloved 
and highly esteemed -by all who knew her, and the 
many that have bten her pupils will ever hold her 


|in kind remembrance. “Her example and precepts 


were such as will ever lead those who follow them in 
the paths of right. She was conscious all the while 
during her sickness of about three weeks’ duration, 
suffered beyond description, was perfectly reconciled 
to go, firmly believing that she was going to that better 
land above, thinking with the poet who said: “ It 
matters not at what hour of the day the righteous fall 
asleep—death cannot come to her untimely who is 
fit to die; the less of this cold world, the more of 


; the briefer life, the earlier immortality,” 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) | newspapers as he may see proper, provided he does it 


HARRISBURG, APRIL, 1881. if 
HE County Superintendents in the sev- 
eral counties of the state are advised to 
give timely notice,.as required by law, for the 
holding of a convention of school directors, 
on the first ‘Tuesday in May next, to elect 
County Superintendents, to serve three years 
from the first Monday in June, 1881. ‘The 
proper forms for giving such notice will be 
found on page 268 of the Digest of School 
Laws and Decisions for 1879. 

The following directions should be ob- 
served in giving the notice : 

1. The notice is to be inserted three successive 
weeks in not more than two newspapers of the proper 
county, if so many there be; but if none are published 
in the county, then by printed notices sent by mail to 
the secretary of the board of directors of each school 
district in the county. 

2. The newspapers in which the notices are pub 
lished must be wee4/y newspapers. 
for publishing them in dailies. 


tendant can have the notices published in as many 


There is no law | 
A County Superin- | 


| at his own expense. This department can pay for 
| their publication in but two. The names of these 
should be sent to the Department immediately after 
their selection, and also their publishers should be 
requested to transmit to the State Superintendent 
marked copies containing the notice, 

3. Newspapers selected to publish the notices under 
the law, should transmit recezpted blils for the same 
directly to the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg, and they will be promptly paid. 


OATH OF OFFICE, 


The following is the proper form for the 
\oath of office, which must be taken by all 
county, city and borough superintendents 
before they enter,upon the discharge of their 
official duties. Two forms will be forwarded 
to each superintendent-elect at the proper 
|time. When taken, a copy must be forward- 
|ed to the Department of -Public Instruction, 
and a copy filed in the office of the prothono- 
tary of the county in which the same is 
taken : : 
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, Superintendent-elect of the — of 
— do solemnly - that I will support, obey 
and defend the Constitution of the United States, and 
the Constitution of this Commonwealth, and that I 
will discharge the duties of my office with fidelity ; 
that I have not paid, or contributed, or promised to 
pay or coniribute, either directly or indirectly, any 
money or other valuable thing, to procure my nomi- 
nation or election, except for necessary and proper 
expenses, expressly anthorized by law ; that I have 
not knowingly violated any election law of this Com- 
monwealth, or procured it to be done by others in 
my behalf; that I will not knowingly receive, directly 
or indirectly, any money or other valuable thing for 
the performance or non-performance of any act or 
duty pertaining to my office, other than the compen- 
sation allowed ly law. we 
and subscribed before me, a Law Judge of the 
court of common pleas of — county, the — 
day of ———., 18 


I, 























ELECTION OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


All cities and boroughs having a population 
of 7,c00 inhabitants or more (or, if the bill 
now pending before the legislature should 
pass, 5,000 or more) are entitled to elect and 
have commissioned a city or borough superin- 
tendent of schools. No argument need be 
presented here to prove that such an officer, 
or some equivalent agency, is absolutely es- 
sential to the efficient working of a system of 
graded schools, giving employment to a num- 
ber of teachers. A city or borough having 
a superintendent of its own, is exempt from 
the payment of any part of the amount re- 
quired for the salaries of the county superin- 
tendents, and this will add to the school fund 
of such city or borough from ten to twelve 
cents for every taxable. 

Meetings of directors for the purpose of 
electing a city or borough superintendent are 
called in a different manner from those con- 
vened for the purpose of electing a county 
superintendent. In cities or boroughs where 
the superintendency has been in operation, 
the meeting is called for the first Tuesday in 
May, by the president of the board, of his 
own motion; and in cities and boroughs 
where the superintendency has not been in 
operation, a preliminary meeting is called by 
the president of the board, upon the request 
of a certain number of directers, at which the 
question of electing a superintendent is con- 
sidered ; and, if decided in the affirmative, a 
subsequent meeting is appointed, as in other 
cases, on the first Tuesday in May, when the 
election takes place. Boards of directors in 


cities and boroughs that have a superintendent 
of their own can not take part in the election 
of a county superintendent. 
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HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Commissions to superintendents are not 
issued for thirty days after the day of elec- 
tion. This time is allowed in order that 
all who deem a superintendent elected by 
a convention of directors unqualified for the 
office, may have full opportunity to file their 
objections. 

In this connection it is thought proper to 
call the attention of directors to the follow- 
ing provisions of the law. Incompetent off- 
cers have been commissioned because direc- 
tors were not fully advised as to the manner 
of presenting to the School Department ob- 
jections to its being done. The act provides 
as follows: 

But if objections to issuing such commissions be 
made within thirty days, and such objection be signed, 
among others, by a majority of the members of not 
less than one-fifth of all the school boards in the 
county from which such objections are received, and 
certified to, under oath or affirmation, by at least 
three of the signers, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools may require such evidence, under oath or 
affirmation, in regard to the legality of the election 
and the qualifications of the person elected county 
superintendent, as he shall deem necessary, and then 
shall issue the commission to the person properly 
qualified who received the greatest number of votes ; 
and the Superintendent of Common Schools, when: 
engaged in the investigation of objections filed against 
the issuing of commissions to county superintendents, 
shall have power to issue subpoenas and to administer 
oaths; and any person refusing or neglecting to at- 
tend and give evidence at such investigation, when 
legally subpoenaed, shall be liable to the same fines 
and penalties as if he had refused to appear and give 
evidence in the court of record, and the costs to be 
paid by the parties subpcenaing the witnesses. 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one- 
fifth of the boards of directors in any county 
may have the power to keep an incompetent 
man out of the office of superintendent, and 
and it is hoped they will fearlessly exert their 
power whenever the circumstances demand it. 
Especially should this be the case whenever 
facts exist affecting the moral-character of the 
person elected. The necessary papers can be 
drawn up and signed, if desirable, on the 
day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that 
objections, to have weight in the hearing, 
must not arise from improper motives or con- 
sideratious of any kind, but have strict refer- 
ence, in the language of the law, ‘‘to the 
legality of the election and the qualifications 
of the person elected county superintendent,”’’ 
and those making charges must be prepared 
to present them in a regular way and prove 
them. 
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THE CHANGE IN THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY. 


‘THE following letters explain themselves : 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
HarrispurG, March 15, 1881. 


My Dear Sir : Yn June last, at the expiration 
ofa term of service, you consented to continue 
the discharge of the duties of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for another school year, 
intimating that you might then prefer to re 
sume the conduct of your private affairs. 

In view of this contingency, I had taken 
steps to fill the vacancy occasioned by your 
retirement, and am now prepared to name 
your successor. Will you be kind enough to 
indicate a time, consonant with your own ar- 
rangements, and most advantageous to the 
common schools, when it will be convenient 
that your successor should enter upon the 
duties of the office ? 

I cannot consent that you retire from the 
administration of the public school system 
in Pennsylvania without a most emphatic 
expression of the value of the time, labor, 
sklll and conscience which for fifteen years 
you have devoted to that system, the clear 
and unquestioned success you have achieved, 
and the confidence which the people of the 
State repose in your work. It is doubtful if 
they will ever fully appreciate the debt they 
owe you and your co-laborers. 

Released from official connection with 
these schools, it is to be hoped that you will 
turn often, with your wonted enthusiasm, 
and join hands with those charged with their 
conduct. Yours very respectfully, 


Henry M. Hoyt, 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, LL. D. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
HarrisburG, A/arch 15, 1881, 
His Excellency Henry M. Hoyt, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, 

Sir :—Your letter of to day, informing me 
that you are now prepared to name my su 
cessor in the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and asking me to fix a 
time most convenient to myself and most 
advantageous to the common schools when 
he should enter upon the duties of his office, 
has just been received. 

In answer to your request, I have to say 
that I will be prepared to surrender the office 
and turn over everything appertaining to it, 
on Friday, the first day of April. 

Allow me to thank you for the personal 
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compliment contained in your letter, and to 
wish you a prosperous administration. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. WicKEeRSHAM. 

These letters were followed on Wednesday, 
the 16th, by the announcement that Dr. E. 
E. Higbee, of Mercersburg, Franklin county, 
had been nominated and confirmed as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for four years, 
from the first day of April. The following is 
a brief sketch of Dr. Higbee’s career, mostly 
taken from the Philadelphia Zimes : 

Rev. Elnathan E, Higbee was born in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, in 1830, and is conse- 
quently about fifty years of age. When quite 
young he entered the University of Vermont, 
where he distinguished himself in a class of 
great ability, and was graduated with honor 
in 1849. After his graduation, he commenced 
the study of law, but was induced, through 
the influence of his brother-in-law, Rev. Dr. 
George W. Aughenbaugh, now president of 
Palatinate College, Myerstown, Pa., to engage 
in teaching in Emmittsburg, Frederick 
county, Md. TIHfere he was employed as 
tutor in the family of the late Hon. Joshua 
Motter, whose daughter he afterwards mar- 
ried. He also taught a year as assistant 
teacher in the High School of Lancaster, Pa. 
While in Emmittsburg his mind was turned 
to the Christian ministry, and he soon after 
entered the Theological Seminary of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, then at Mercersburg, 
under Drs. Schaff and Bernard Wolff as pro- 
fessors.. He was licensed to preach the 
gospel in May, 1854, and served as a supply 
to the Emmittsburg charge. In 1855 he was 
dismissed to the Congregational Association 
of Vermont, and labored with great accept- 
ance at Bethel, in that State. 

In 1858 Dr. Higbee received a call to the 
First Reformed church at Tiffin, Ohio, and 
at the same time served as professor of lan- 
guages in Heidelberg College, located at 
that place. Some of the pupils who enjoyed 
his instruction there have since ranked 
among the ablest linguists in the country. 
In 1862 Dr. Higbee took tharge of Grace 
church, Pittsburgh, where his brilliant ser- 
mons attracted much attention. In 1864, 
while Dr. Schaff was on a visit to Europe, 
Dr. Higbee was appointed by the Board of 
Visitors professor of Church History and Exe- 
gesis, and so satisfactorily did he perform his 
duties that when Dr. Schaff resigned the 
chair in 1865 the synod at Lewisburg unani- 
mously and by acclamation elected him to 
fill the place permanently. Dr. Higbee con- 
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tinued his connection with the Seminary until 
its removal to Lancaster in 1867, when he 
resigned, and took the presidency of Mer- 
cersburg College, where he has since labored, 
except during the year 1878, when leave of 
absence was given him to travel in Europe 
with the view of examining the libraries and 
studying the educational institutions of for- 
eign lands. Dr. Higbee received his doctor- 
ate from Franklin and Marshall College. 

So far the Zimes. Weadd: Dr. Higbee 
enjoys the reputation of being a very fine 
scholar. It is claimed that he is equally 
well versed in languages, mathematics, 
literature and history. Those who know 
him best give him credit for large executive 
power, but whatever its measure, he will find 
it taxed to the utmost in the management of 
the great work now intrusted to his hands. 
His weakness in taking charge of the school 
affairs of the Commonwealth—and no man is 
his friend who conceals it from him— is his 
failure to identify himself heretofore with 
public school men and public school inter- 
ests, and his want of a practical knowledge 
of the extensive and varied and often com- 
plicated business details of his office. He 
takes command of an army of 40,000 
teachers and school officers and 1,000,000 
of children, almost unknown to every indi 
vidual composing the great body. This dis- 
ability may be overcome, but it can only be 
done by generalship of the highest kind, and 
a whole souled devotion to the work in hand. 
The retiring officer, in writing thus, wishes 
him heartily the most distinguished success. 

THe question of the confirmation of Dr. 
Higbee being before the Senate, Senator 
Stewart, of Franklin county, make the follow- 
ing remarks eulogistic of the nominee : 

His Excellency, the Governor, has sent to the 
Senate, in connection with the Superintendency of 
Public Instruction in this State, the name of Dr. 
Higbee. This distinguished honor having been 
conferred by His Excellency upon a citizen of the 
county which I represent in this body, it may not be 
improper, even though it be unnecessary, that I 
should certify to the Senate the qualifications and 
fitness of the gentleman named for this high posi- 
tion. It would not have occurred to me to do so 
except for the fact that Dr. Higbee has but few per- 
sonal friends in the Senate, and is even unknown by 
reputation to most of them, This is not strange 
when it is considered that he comes from the seclu- 
sion of the student and teacher, and not from the 
busy, crowded walks of public life. For many 
years he has been the honored chief of the principal 
institution of learning in Franklin county. All the 
active years of his life have been devoted to educa- 
tional work. He has had a large, varied and suc- 
cessful experience in this connection. That experi- 


ence has inspired him with an enthusiasm in the 
cause of education, has familiarized him with the 
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methods of our system and the wants of the people. 
His wide and varied learning justly commands the 
respect and admiration of the most eminent scholars 
of our state, and to his high scholastic attainments he 
adds the culture and the graces of a pure and noble 
life. He brings to the discharge of the duties of his 
office these high qualifications, and to these he adds 
a faithful devotion to the public interest. In saying 
this much for Dr. Higbee, and in predicting for his 
administration of the affairs of his high office a full 
measure of success, I feel that [ but anticipate the 
popular approval which is sure to follow his work. I 
commend to the approval of this body his appointment. 
> 


PERSONAL. 


HIS is not the place to explain in detail 

the circumstances that led to the change 
in the office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, but one or two things that had some 
bearing upon it must be stated, and stated here, 
as one of the last official acts of the retiring 
officer. And, perhaps, in making the state- 
ment, it is best to drop indirectness in the 
matter, and speak in the most straightfor- 
ward manner possible, in my own proper per- 
sonality, 

In the Governor’s letter, he speaks of my hav- 
ing intimated to him as early as last June, that I 
might wish to retire at the end of the present 
school year. This is true, and I seriously en- 
tertained such intention. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the wishes of the school men of the 
State seemed to be so unanimous and so 
earnest that I should remain in the office a 
while longer, that I consented to do so in 
case the place came to me of its own accord, | 
would not seek it myself, and was unwilling 
that any friend should seek it for me. But, 
fearing the result might not be as they wished, 
and perhaps hearing that the place had been 
offered to others, and that some unfit candi- 
dates were talked of, some persons, still un- 
known to me, issued an anonymous circular 
to school boards and superintendents, calling 
upon them to send letters and petitions to the 
Governor in my behalf. Of any intention to 
send out such a circular, and of the authors 
of the circular itself, | was wholly ignorant. 
This circular gave offense in influential quar- 
ters, and attempts were made to create the 


impression that I had in some way instigated 


it, and should be held responsible. A large 
number of letters and dispatches were sent 
from Harrisburg to the press throughout the 
State, giving this as the reason why I could 
not be appointed, and in some _ instances 
grossly misrepresenting the contents of the 
circular and my relation to it. ‘The Gov 
ernor himself was not more innocent of the 
charge ; but it served its purpose. 

The following note to the Philadelphia 
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Press, in answer to a Harrisburg dispatch 
making this charge and other erroneous 
statements, sets the whole matter in the cor- 
rect light: 

To the Editor of the Press: 

My attention has been called to a “ special dis- 
patch ” from Harrisburg, published in your paper of 
last Saturday morning, referring to the question of 
the appointment of a Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. It is full of errors. Justice to myself re- 
quires that I should point out two or three of them, if 
you will allow me a little space for that purpose, 

First, Your correspondent speaks of my having re- 
signed and my having been asked to resign. Now, my 
term as Superintendent expired last June, and there- 
fore it was not necessary that I should resign in order 
to create a vacancy. Since the expiration of my term 
I have been simply holding the position until a suc 
cessor shall be appointed, The Governor asked me 
to remain, and has never expressed a wish of a differ- 
ent character. He knows very well that the slighest 
hint to that effect at any time would have left my 
place vacant instantly. 

Second. Every one who has spoken with me on 
the subject within the last six months—and hun- 
‘dreds have done so—knows that I have been averse 
to either asking for the appointment myself or to 
allowing any one to do so for me. Unless the place 
sought me, unless it came of its own accord as a free 
gift, I did not want it, and do not now. I have 
never asked for a reappointment, and am very much 
chagrined that many of my friends have deemed it 
a duty to act contrary to my wishes’ in this respect. 
The Governor has known from the first that he was 
at liberty, without creating the least feeling on my 
part, to fill the office by any appointment he saw 
proper. Fle has also known from the first that I was 
unwilling to remain in the office unless a reappoint- 
ment was freely tendered by him, without pres 
from any quarter. 

Third. The Ilarrisburg dispatch intimates that I 
had some knowledge of a certain “ offensive circular” 
that was sent out some five or six weeks ago to Su 
perintendents and School Boards, asking them to 
interest themselves in various ways to secure my re 
appointment. It declares that when Dr. Wickersham 
was questioned by the Governor concerning this cir 
cular, “ he professed to know nothing of the matter, 
although it is claimed that the circular emanated from 
the office of the School Fournal, of which he is 
editor.”” Now, the truth is that no matter from what 
office this circular emanated, or who ithors 
of it, 1 knew no more about it than Governor Hoyt 
himself, and had as little todo in getting it up. If] 
had known that such a thing was in contemplation I 
would have opposed it with my whole strength. Any 
one can see that it placed me in a false position; and 
besides, if I had wanted support I could have called 
for it over my own signature in a manly way. 


ure 


are the 


It may become necessary hereafter to make public 


some additional facts in relation to this matter, but at 
present I have nothing t ncern- 
ing it that does not affect my personal honor, 

J. P. WICKERSHAM. 


Harrisburg, March 14, 1881. 


» say of anything « 


3ut it should be added that while it was 
unfortunate that such a circular was issued, 
while it placed me in a false position from 
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which I found it difficult to extricate myself, 
it called forth a response from the school 
men of the State: of which any one might 
be proud. Those who signed the petitions 
and sent in letters to the Governor, asking 
my appointment, were honest and meant 
right. School Boards, teachers, superin- 
tendents, citizens interested in schools, del- 
uged the Executive office for weeks with 
hundreds of earnest letters, hundreds of 
strong resolutions, multitudes of long lists of 
names, until the mass grew to large propor- 
tions—‘‘ enough,”’ one said, ‘‘to make a 
monument.’’ I adopt the sentiment, and 
accept as my monument the good words said 
in my behalf, even if spoken out of season 
and without effect. ‘Thanks now and ever to 


all. 
BILLS NOW PENDING IN THE LEGIS- 
LATURE. 


‘THE following bills are now pending in 
the Legislature. The school men over 
the state favoring them would do well to 
write to their immediate representatives in 
their favor : 
A FURTHER SUPPLEMENT 
To an act for the regulation and continuance of a 
system of education by common schools, approved 
the eighth day of May, Anno Domini one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four, 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania in General Assem- 
bly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of 
the same: That boards of school directors or con- 
trollers are hereby authorized at their discretion to 
purchase at the lowest rates at which they can be 
procured, out of the school fund of their respective 
districts, full supplies of text books, as now provided 
by law, for the schools under their jurisdiction, and 
allow them to be used under such regulations as 
they may adopt, free of charge, by all the children 
in attendance. 

Src. 2. That, as the edition of the School Archi- 
tecture, prepared under section forty-five, act of May 
8th, 1854, has long since been exhausted, and the 
book itself is now of little practical value, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is hereby authorized 
io employ a competent person or persons to prepare 
plans of school-houses of different sizes and different 
grades of schools, having due regard to the proper 
heating, lighting, and ventilating of such buildings, 
and their adaptation to the purposes of their erection, 
including the health, convenience, and comfort of 
the children who are to occupy them, with full speci- 
fications and estimates of cost, and said Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall pay for the plans 
so prepared, if approved by him, out of the appro- 
priation to common schools, by a warrant on the 
State Treasurer, a sum not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, and have printed a sufficient number of 
copies to supply at least one to each school district, 
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with such additional copies as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 3. That the word “seven” in section one, 
act of June 15, 1871, shall hereafter read “ five,” 
and cities and boroughs having over five thousand 
inhabitants shall have the same powers and be sub- 
ject to the same conditions, in the election of city 
and borough superintendents of schools, as cities and 
boroughs possessing over seven thousand inhabitants. 

Sec. 4, That copies of all records, documents, and 
papers in the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, when duly certified by the officers of 
said office, shall be received in evidence in the sev- 
eral courts of this Commonwealth in all cases where 
the original records, documents, and papers would 
be admitted in evidence. 

Sec. 5. That the power of issuing subpoenas and 
administering oaths now possessed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, when engaged in 
investigating objections filed against commissioning 
county superintendents of schools, is hereby ex- 
tended to said Superintendent of Public Instruction 
or his deputy in any and all matters appertaining to 
the business of the Department of Public Instruction. 

Sec. 6. That all acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


AN ACT 


To provide education and maintenance for destitute 
and neglected children. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same: That it shall 
be the duty of the boards of school directors, or the 
boards having the general management of public 
schools in every school district in this Commonwealth, 
to see that all children above the age of six years 
within their respective jurisdictions shall receive, as 
far as practicable, the benefits of a common school 
education, and all such boards are hereby required to 
report through the proper superintendent or central 
office, in the year 1883, and every fifth year there- 
after, to the Department of Public Instruction, in such 
form as the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
may prescribe, the name of every child in their re- 
spective districts between the ages of six and sixteen, 
together with the age, sex, color, and nativity of each 
child, and the time spent at school, designating those 
who have not received or are not receiving instruc- 
tion in public schools or otherwise, and are virtually 
growing up in ignorance, with the causes of the 
neglect; this statement to be considered a part of 
the annual report of the district for the year in which 
it is made; and for the purpose of taking the school 
census herein required, carrying into effect measures 
for inducing parents and others having charge of 
children to send them to school, furnishing the desti- 
tute with suitable clothing and books, seeing that the 
existing laws concerning the employment of children 
are duly enforced, bringing before a proper magis- 
trate children growing up in vice and ignorance 
under the provisions of this act, and attending to their 
commitment to the proper county home hereinafter 
provided for, the boards aforesaid having charge of 
the public schools are hereby authorized to employ 
such agent or agents as they may deem necessary, 
and pay them out of the funds of their respective 
districts, said agent or agents having hereby conferred 
upon them for the purpose of this act the powers of a 
constable, after being duly sworn as such according 
to law. 
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Sec. 2. That the school authorities, as named in 
section first of this act, shall have power, by resolution 
placed on their minutes, after having tried the milder 
means within their reach, to direct a constable or 
their properly authorized agent or agents to bring be- 
fore an alderman, justice of the peace, or other officer 
of like jurisdiction, any child residing in their district 
between the ages aforesaid, who, by reason of truancy, 
vagrancy, depraved surroundings, or neglect of 
parents or guardians, is growing up in ignorance or 
vice, and if the alleged facts be proven and the charge 
sustained, and the child be not released as herein pro- 
vided, said magistrate shall commit the child to the 
county home for friendless children, the expenses of 
the proceeding to be paid by said school authorities 
out of the funds of the district. Provided > That said 
school authorities shal! promptly hear and determine 
all cases of children alleged to belong to the classes 
named in this section, upon the petition of three citi- 
zens of the district in which they have jurisdiction, 
and that any child brought before a magistrate under 
the provisious of this act may be released for a first 
offense, or, on account of extenuating circumstances 
by a parent, guardian, or other responsible person, 
upon the payment of the costs of the proceedings and 
a written promise to look after the future welfare of 
the child. And provided further: That the school 
authorities aforesaid, prior to the establishment of a 
home for friendless children in their county or dis- 
trict, or in case of the non-existence of such home to 
which they may send the children subject to commit- 
ment under the provisions of this act, shall call upon 
the directors, guardians, or other officers having 
charge of the poor, for such allowances and assistance 
as they would be authorized to grant if an order of 
relief had issued therefor, and, through an agent or 
otherwise, it shall be the duty of said school authori- 
ties to make the best possible provision for the educa- 
tion of such children in the public schools under their 
control, ! 

Sec, 3. That the school authorities in the several 
school districts are hereby required, through the reg- 
ular constables or policemen, if their services are 
available for this purpose, or through their own 
proper agents, to enforce the provisions of existing 
laws in regard to children employed in factories and 
mills and in or about mines. 

Src. 4. That any person or persons who shall 
conceive themselves aggrieved by any act, judgment, 
or determination of any alderman, justice of the 
peace, or other officer sitting in the case in and con- 
cerning the execution of this act, may appeal to the 
next general court of quarter sessions having juris- 
diction of the case, whose orders thereupon shall be 
final, 

Sec. 5. That the directors or guardians of the 
poor in the several counties of the Commonwealth, 
or the county commissioners in counties that have no 
such officers, are authorized and required upon the 
petition of one-half of the boards of school direc- 
tors or boards having in charge the public schools in 
such counties, or upon the recommendation of two 
successive juries, indorsed in all cases by the judges 
of the proper court, to purchase land and erect 
buildings for a home for friendless children in their 
respective counties, and at the proper expense of 
these counties, such buildings to be located at least 
one mile from an almshouse, and both their location 
and plans of buildings to be approved by the State 
Board of Public Charities; and said directors, or 
guardians of the poor, or county commissioners in 
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the case aforesaid, shall provide proper accommoda- 


tions for the cate, maintenance, and education of the 
children cdmitted to the home, such officers and 
assistants as may be necessary to manage the institu- 
tion, and suitable rules and regulations for its gov- 
ernment, and they shall exercise the same authority 
over it in all respects as is now by law exercised 
over county almshouses, and with the same authority 
and subject to like conditions to use for its éstablish- 
ment and support money drawn in like manner from 
the county treasury. Provided: That, upon the 
the establishment of a home for friendless children in 
any county under the provisions of this act, all 
mhildren over two years of age in a healthy an 
teachable condition in the count 
removed to said home, and thereafter no child 
above that age and in aforesaid condition shall be 
admitted to such almshouse or allowed to remain 
therein. And provided further: That the author 
ties hereby entrusted with the duty of establishing 
homes for friendless children may, in lieu of erectir 
new buildings, purchase or accept by donation in 
whole or in part any existing institution adapted for 
a home for friendless children under the provisions of 
this act, 

Sec. 6. That the authorities entrusted by the pro 
visions of this act with the duty of establishing 
maintaining homes for friendless children may, 


ilmshouse must be 


’ 
‘ 


lieu of erecting buildings and establishing homes in 
their own counties, make arrangements with any ad 
joining county having in operation such a home 

is contemplated by this act, for the maintenance and 
education of all children belonging to said countie 


who may be proper subjects to be sent to a children’s 
home; or these authorities in two or more adjacent 
counties may act conjointly in establishing and man 
aging homes for friendless children as provided in 
this act. 

SEC. 7 That all county hom for friend 
dren established under this act shall have attached to 
them, wherever practicable, grounds of at least twe 
acres in extent suitable for recreation, | l 
be worked by the children, and be provided with 


shops and tools adapted to the purposes of an indus- 


trial education; and the children therein 
trained to habits of industry and morality and | 
in private families whenever proper persons can 


found to receive them, prefer ‘nce to be riven in 
cases to the parents of said children; t 


employed shall possess certificates from officers com- 


petent to grant them under our common school sys 





rm 
tem, and that the homes sha ye Open t 
visitation and inspection of superintendents of schools 
in whose jurisdiction they may be located, and to the 


visitation and inspection of the school directors of th 
county, and that an annual report in such a form as 
they may prescribe shall be made to the Superinten 
dent of Public Instruction and the State Board of 
Public Charities, 

Sec. 8, That all children admitted to the county 


homes for friendless children as established by this act 
shall be under the exclusive control and guardianshi 





of the authorities herein entrusted with the ma 
ment of such homes ; and these authorities are hereby 
granted full power, under laws relating to directors 


or guardians of the poor, to discharge or ap 
said children at any time they may deem best for thei: 
interests and the interests of the home; and it shall 
be their further duty to seek by means of a spec 





, suitable families 


in which to place the children either by adoption or 


agent or agents, if deemed necessary 
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indenture, and t 


r friendless children, and in counties having 
poor districts, the several boards of di- 
poor may establish such a home con- 

may be established in each separate | 
same as in a county under the provisions 


10, That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
ith this act are hereby repealed. 


oo — 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


Ross R. Sanner..... 
Miss Carrie Rice.... 
Miss C. A. Kenyon. 


Miss Julia Kennedy. 


[ ucy M. Shattuck... 


Maggie A. Gallagher 


nie A. Strachan.. 
Mattie E. Harrison... 
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» look after them when so placed, 
keeping a full record of their proceedings in this 


That the proper authorities in cities of the 
provisions of this act, may at 


maintain two or more i 


RESIDENCE. 





St. Clair, Schuylkill co. | 

Pottsville, “ 

Tower City, “ 

Pottsville, ee b 
“ “ 

Donaldson, 6 4 

Tremont, - 

Tower City, ‘“ 

Pottsville, os 

Glen Carbon, “ 4 

Ashland, ve 

Hughesville, “ 3 

Carbondale, ‘* } 

St. Nicholas, “ 

Mt. Pleasant, Westm’d co, : 


Braddock, Allegheny co. 
Cogan Sta., Lycoming co. 
Fleming, Centre co, 


Braddock, Allegheny co. j 
Finleyville, Wash’ton co. . 


Pleasant Gap, “ A 
Bellefonte, sa 
: 


Clarion, Clarion co. 
Lock Haven, Clinton co. j 

< ee 4 
Somerset, Somerset co. . 
Scranton, Lackawa’na co. 


Olyphant, « 
Providence, “ 
Curwensville, Clearf’d co. : 


Prosperity, Wash’ton co. 
Freedom, Beaver co. 
Karns City, Butler co. 
Six Mile Run. Erie co. 
Indiana, Indiana co. 
Robella, Allegheny co. 
Barnhart’s Mills, Butler co. 
W hitestown, 66 





Monroe, Clarion co, 

( lari n, 6 

Catfish, “ 

lonmell, Lancaster co. 
ywanville, * 
yap ‘“ ’ 


' 
ip, 





) 


( 

Port Royal, Juniata co. 

Bodensville, Lycom’g co. 

Montgomery Sta., “ 

McKeesport, Allegh’y co. 
“ ‘ 


Liverpool, Perry co. 
Bennett, Allegheny co, 
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and found also near Morbihaw, is said to have 
the curious property of rapidly reviving diseased plants, 

THE adulteration of tea with willow leaves is prac- 
ticed to a great extent in China. The preparation of 
53,000 pounds of these leaves to be mixed with tea, 
at one port alone,recently came under the observation 
of a British official in China. 

Ir is estimated that about 2,400 cords of pine wood 
are consumed annually in making matches, 500,000 
cords of birch, beech, and maple in the manufacture 
of lasts, and an amount equal to this in making han- 
dles for small tools, 

Dr. Docter has discovered that music has an in- 
fluence on the ctrculation of the blood, generally 
causing the heart to beat more rapidly. Strychnine 
increases the effect of music, while curare lessens it 
The effects vary with the pitch, loudness and tone of 
the music. 

THE most famous ruby in the world forms part of 
the Imperial State Crown made for Queen Victoria 
in 1838. Its history can be traced back to the year 
1367, when, after the battle of Nagara, King Pedro 
of Castile presented it to Edward, the “ Black Prince.” 
The ruby is a variety of sapphire, a species of the 
hard mineral corundum. The Oriental ruby, when 
perfect and exceeding three carats in weight, is gen- 
erally as dear as a diamond of equal weight and good 
quality, 

PROF. SULVESTRI has found that, as a result of the 
recent activity of Mount Etna, the summit has been 
lowered 12 metres, making its present height above 
sea-level 3,300 metres; and that the circumference of 
the interior edge of the crater has been increased 309 
metres. 

ACCORDING to a report issued by the census office 
on the silk manufacture of the United States, the 
total value of the finished silk goods for the year 
ending June 30, 1880, was $34,410,463, number of 
factories, 383; the greatest number of hands employed 
at any one time, 34,410. 

A RECENT novelty is a reporting machine invented 
by an Italian. It resembles a small piano, and is 
provided with a key-board with ten notes. The 
keys are touched by the operator as the orator 
speaks, each sound having a corresponding key. 
The machine represents the sounds by marking 
characters, afterwards translated on a strip of paper. 
About two years are required to learn to report with 
the machine. 

MR. VANDERBILT has had an obelisk medal pre- 
pared, on one side of which the obelisk with various 
shields and banners is represented, and on the other 
the following inscription: ‘ Presented to the United 
States by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, 1881. Quarried 
at Syene andeerected at Heliopolis by Thothmes IIT. 
Re-erected at Alexandria under Augustus. 


A MAGNETIC sand brought from the isle of Bourbon, 


Removed 





| of the way up to 


|} Stove, 


ing the leg of a young man in the Toronto General 
Hospital. The patient was placed under the influ- 
ence of ether, the wire put around the leg just under 
the skin, and the battery circuit completed. The 
wire was brought to a white heat in a moment, and 
began to cut its way through the limb. The intense 
heat caused the end of the arteries to contract, ren- 
dering it necessary to tie only the larger arteries, and 
occasioning little loss of blood. This glowing wire 
may prove a valuable instrument in surgery. 

Pror. RILEY, government entomologist, says that 
the seventeen-year locust will abound next June in 
some parts of Wisconsin and near Wheeling, West 
Va., and that they may appear in several other places, 
one of which is Lancaster county, Pa. There are 
two breeds of these locusts, one appearing once in 
seventeen years, and the other once in thirteen years. 
3oth broods will appears this year, but not in the 
same localities. The earliest appearance of the sev- 
enteen year locust in this country, so far as the 
records show, was in 1634, at Plymouth, Mass., and 
they have appeared at intervals of seventeen years 
ever since, 

IN some parts of the West corn is used as fuel, and 
there seems to be economy in its use for this purpose, 
as will be seen from the following paragraph from the 
Towa State Register ; se Tt appears to be generally 
conceded that corn can be raised as cheaply, and will 
make as good fuel, as ny other sul We have 
tried it. Corn in the ear makes a good and durable 
fire, and can be burned in either hard or soft coal 


stitute. 


stoves, and is especi illy choice fuel for the cooking- 


An acre of corn can be raised for about $6, 
including the rent of the land. Fifty bushels of corn 
will weigh 3,500 pounds, or as much 13¢ tons of coal. 
Chis at 75 cents a bushel (which is as much as corn 
is now worth on the farm away from railroads), would 
be as cheap for fuel as soft coal at $4 a ton. Two 
bushels of corn will make a fire which will keep a 
family warm all day, even in the coldest weather.” 
Mr. WHyYMPER is reported to have successfully ac- 
complished the ascent of Chimborazo, the loftiest 
mountain in the Cordilleras of Ecuador. He took 
retting from the Rio Bamba two-thirds 


ten days in g g 
! t ind the difficulties en- 


he summit 


| countered were greater than was expected, owing to 


the wind and the rarefaction of the air. On the top 
of the mountain the thermometer showed a tempera- 
ture of 11° Fahr. There is no crater at all, but two 
peaks, both of which he ascended. He found that 
the higher one was at an elevation of 21,982 feet 
above the sea-level, or nearly 12,000 feet above the 


f 


valley of Quito.—£uglish Mechanic. 


THE American Academy of Arts and Sciences cel- 


| ebrated the first centennial since its foundation in 


to New York through the liberality of W. H, Vander- 
' osophical Society of Phil del} } ia, Che formal e€Xe- 


bilt, by the skill of Lieut. Com. H. H. Gorringe.” 
It is well known that a fine platinum wire, if 
placed in the circuit of a strong voltaic battery, be- 
comes heated to incandescence by reason of the re- 
sistance it offers to the passage of the current. Vari- 
ous applications of this glowing platinum wire to 
practical purposes have been suggested, such as to 
the removal of tumors from the body, to the felling 
of trees, etc. It was recently employed in amputat- 


Boston, on the 26th of May. This is the oldest sci- 


entific society in America next to the American Phil- 


ercises were held at the Old South Church, where 
Franklin was baptized, ad being made by 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Ex-President Asa Gray, and 
others. At the collation in the rooms of the Acad- 


} 
aresse 


emy, numerous delegates from home and foreign 
societies expressed their congaatulations and good 
-d the hall of the 





’ 


wishes. A large attendance crow 
academy. 
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ge hes Why are we ef of toil and care, aes choose the ais ling 
close, When clouds ob-scure the atmosphere, And fork - ed light-nings 
close, The gen -ial sea - sonssoon areo’er; Thenlet | us, ere we 
close. A - way with y ‘ry toil andcare, And cease the — - ling 
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thorn towear, And heed -less by the - y stray, Which blossoms on our w oF 
rend the air, Thesun resumes his s : - ver cre sy And smiles -dorn the west. 
quit this shore, Contentment seek E - 6% life’ s zest, The sun ies of the _ breast. 
thorn towear, With man-ful hearts life’s conflict meet, Till deathsoundsthe re -_ treat, 
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1.0 cit - y fair and glo - rious! Called forthy beau- ty the gold - en, 

oO a y fair and glo - rious! Oft - en a glimpse of thee on - ly 
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e On ly in ion be-hold - en, How shall I find thee so far? 
Cheer-eth me home-less andlone - ly, Van - ish-ing slow - ly a - far! 
Al - most the sound of thy foun - tains, Charm-eth my soul from a - far! 
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Wea 1 blind-ed I roam ; Show methe lights of my home. 

Tho’ thebrightvis-ion de part, Some -thing it leaves in the heart, 

Oh, if tl vis - ion be fair, What mustit be to be there! 
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